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The Power-Builder 
By Mrs. M; A. Maitland 


F WE could only put them all aside,— 

The things that harry us of peace and rest, 
The things that baffle us in aim and quest, 
That set at nought our plans and crush our pride 

(Poor empty pride, froth-bubble of the tide !),-— 
We think that life might be.a goodly thing, 

Of sweet contentment a perennial spring, 

And of delight a river deep and wide. 


But do the stoutest and the staunchest grow— 
The best of earth that danger cannot quail— 
In tropic climes where only soft: airs blow, 
On seas unswept by the tempestuous gale ? 
Weaklings:are bred where hardship has no part; 
Conflict it is that makes the oaken heart. 


STRATFORD, ONT. 











Undefeated Love 


True love never. admits. defeat _or failure, It 


never gives up the object of its love. When people 
talk about their love for a certain person having died 
or been turned into bitterness because of what that 
person has done or has failed to do, we may know 
that they never loved that one. Love never stops 
loving ; it holds on to the one whom it loves, in the 
knowledge that its loving purposes cannot fail, but 
must conquer in the end. What a note of joy and 
triumph this gives tothe life of Christian love! The 
mother who has committed her wayward boy to the 
Saviour, the wife who is loving her husband into the 
Kingdom of heaven, the Christian son or daughter 
whose love for a parent will stop short of nothing 
but the salvation of that parent : all these are exerting 
toward their loved ones a force that cannot be with- 
stood, if it is used in the name of Chist for the accom- 
plishing of God’s will in the lives of the loved ones. 
Even our enemies can thus be broken down and con- 
quered, ‘‘ Love your enemies,"’ said Jesus, ‘‘ and do 
them good, . -hever despairing,’ ' —or, ‘‘ despairing of 
RO one,"’ as some texts give it. -Have webeen tempted 


to.give up the conquest of love shst: we were directing 
in: prayer. toward enemy or friend? We must not. 
Despair ‘has no place in ‘hie life of love. ‘ 


x 
When | Plans are Upset 


Joy is worth more in times of storm than in times 
of calm, in darkness than in light. And joy is al- 


ways within our reach, for it is wholly independent of 


circumstances, Our plans we can rarely control ; 
our joy, always. One who was writing to a friend 
about an unexpected illness that had come into her 
home, said : ‘Our plans have been all upset for 
this winter. I am so glad our peace and joy do not 
depend upon our plans, else they would often be up- 
set too, I suspect.’’ The plans of Paul and Silas at 
Philippi were sorely interrupted and upset ; but their 
joy ?—not for an instant. Their hymn-singing fairly 
opened the gates of their prison,—and restored the 
broken plans again, That, is one of the advantages 
of letting God keep his joy in our hearts while our 
plans are going to pieces: we have ever so much 
better a chance to recover them. But if they are lost 
forever, our joy deepens as we see that they have 
been done. away. with because they were blocking the 
way,.ta.the, better, richer, more jeyous plans that God 
was making for, us. tt Rejoice in the Lord always : 
nent L will say, Rejoice.’’ 
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As You Go 


They who accomplish the most have learned 
the art of using those fragments of time that the rest 
of ys throw, away. A visitor in the home of one ot 
the. busiest: men of our generation, whose output of 
work, would, stagger the average hard worker, was 
surprised, to note the extreme neatness of the desk in 
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God’s Nature Christ’s 


N THE great words which Christ spoke concerning 
prayer it is helpful to remember that he was not 
speaking to people who knew nothing about it, 

but in all probability he was addressing hearers who 
had always prayed. They were those who had prayed 
and found disappointment in prayer. Not once in 
our lives, but many times, do we have to settle afresh 
the question of prayer, For the truths of the gospel 
are not like the truths of science. The fact of gravi- 
tation never goes back .on us, and once learned we 
scarcely ever give it another thought. We do not 
believe it sometimes more and sometimes less. But 
the truths about God’s dealings with us go through 
fluctuations which sometimes so perplex and discour- 
age men that they grow weary and faint. Why should 
we have to be continually finding out the ways of the 
spiritual life all over again? Christ was speaking to 
men who had prayed so long that many of them no 
doubt felt that by this time prayer ought to have be- 
come so easy as to be almost automatic. 

But there never was a person with whom such a 
state had come to pass. - No matter how yielding and 
responsive the Father has shown himself. in the past, 
the time comes again ‘when a look of unreality and 
“indifference overspreads our world and fills life with 
discouragement and dismay. 

Let us remember that Jesus was not always speak- 
ing to men’s sin. He addressed their infirmity also, 
and had compassion on their misunderstanding. It 
hurt him to think of the things men thought of God. 
Nothing hurts us like thinking God indifferent, stony, 
insensible to our needs, The Father is'yielding, sen- 
sitive, loving, thoughtful; yet the times will come 
when. it will not seem so, and -in those times Christ 
tellsaris disciples to help out the Father by continuing 
to ask. We are not wholly to blame that these times 





the study where he did much of his work. When a 
member of the family was asked how this man found 
time to keep his desk in such perfect order, the reply 
was to this effect: ‘‘He does it on the move. If 
he is working at it, with papers strewn around, and 
a caller is announced, he arranges and puts things 
away as he is rising from his chair to leave his work 
and greet the visitor.’’ On that principle this man’s 
life is largely ordered. He wrote nine column-articles 
for The Sunday School Times in one day, recently, 
when he was away from home and making several 
public addresses. He got the articles done in the 
spare time that he had between addresses. Few per- 
sons would even have attempted this. That is the 
trouble with most of us. We do not try to use the 
time that we have. We could do so much more if 
we would simply do things ‘‘as we go."’ 


ax 
Helping Ourselves to the Best 


It is only the less important things of life that are 
sometimes beyond our reach ; the best things we may 
always have. If we find ourselves particularly admir- 
ing a certain man or woman, and wishing that we 
were more like that one, let us recognize that we can 
have, and ‘ought to have, whatever is really best in 
that one’s life and powers, We may not be able to 
have the wealth, or the home, or the intellect, or the 
good looks, of one whom we admire ; but those ‘are 
minor items in life. We may have the character, the 
will-power, the personal power with -others, the con- 
secration, the beauty of life, that we see in any one 
in whom any or all of these things are particularly 
conspicuous. . For all of these things.are won in the 
same way : by indomitable obedience to the will of 
God, and the unselfish spending of our life for others. 
God holds back no one from these riches, 
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Philosophy of Prayer 


come. That great philosopher, Immanuel Kant, 
suffered all his life because of terrible depression of 
spirits. If he had not learned whence it arose he 
might have thought it was God’s ill-will or punish- 
ment ; but he found that it had its cause in the ab- 
normal narrowness of his chest, and, though he could 
not ‘throw off the physical feeling, he could by un- 
derstanding it prevent it from shadowing and spoiling 
his life. 

In no direction was Christ more compassionate than 
toward the sufferings that came from misunderstand- 
ing the Father. But he helped them not by any 
philosophy of prayer. The main question with his 
hearers, as with us, is not whether they or we believe 
in prayer, for we all do. The main thing is to get it 
started again. We may be sure of one thing, and 
that is that the best way to regain our lost prayer-life 
is to have just as little philosophy about it as pos- 
sible. In some better moments of our life we catch a 
glimpse of the Father as Christ reveals him in his 
yieldingness and his personalness, and then we pray 
again. 

But the principal thing to consider about prayer is 
not whether this or that particular request is an- 
swered, It is rather the condition of our life when 
we stop praying. 

Just notice what happens when we cease. First of © 
all our energies slacken. The keenness and zest. and 
relish go out of us.. We lose interest and ‘edge, and 
hardly drive ourselves to do what we know is our 
duty. - Cares which once we carried well enough now 
begin to corrode and poison our spirits. Our weak- 
ened life becomes an.easy prey to the germ of every 
disease that is floating about; we catch it. Mental 
processes unéertain. The mind does not work 


so well, And when prayerful people cease to pray, 
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they try instead to make thought do it all, thus put- 
ting the heaviest burden on the mind when it is least 


difficult to us when God looks difficult We may 
talk all we please about that fine thing, ‘‘a passion 
for humanity,’’ as a substitute for faith and fellowship 
with God, Take away from our tion of men 
the thought of the Father who gives them unity and 
any beauty or attractiveness in them, and very short- 
lived will be any passion for humanity we may hap- 
pen to have. e shall more likely fall into a passion 
at it, Our fellow-men will not encourage and stimu- 
late us as they were meant to do. And when we 
doubt whether divine help can be depended upon, 
our own action becomes irresolute. We put things 
off instead of going bravely and trustfully to do them. 
We fear life. Our heartiness is gone. And then we 
do incredible things we would never have done if our 
lives had borne the influence of communion with 
God. At the end of week we can look back 
and say, ‘‘ All the worst things I did, this week, I did 
when I neglected my prayer."’ One of the greatest 
arguments for prayer is what life comes to be with- 
out it. 

The nature of God is what Jesus is always putting 
forward as the great encouragement to pray. 


‘* Speak to him, thou, for he hears, 
And spirit with spirit may meet. 
Closer is he than breathing, 
And nearer than hands or feet.”’ 


So it changes our outlook to remember that Jesus 
said his great words about prayer quite as much by 
way of consolation and comfort as by way of com- 
mandment. His meaning was, ‘‘ You can pray"’ 
quite as often as it was, ‘‘ You must pray.'' God did 
not wait for them to pray as well as Jesus himself 





What is Gambling ? 


There are so many persons who are ready to 
‘*prove'’ that this or that form of diversion or amuse- 
ment is harmless, that it is well to have such a ques- 
tion as the following, from an Illinois reader, asked 
and answered : 

/n ve your statemant in issue of December 19— that 
tossing coins for the drinks is gambling—this surprises me. I 
thought to make the element of gambling there must be value 
paid out with the expectation of getting something back. Can 
the simple deciding by lot of who shall assume a burden be 
called gambling? In the case you cite no one seems to pay 
anything, but the decision of whose treat it is is decided by lot. 

Gambling is any act whereby a person risks a loss, 
in an appeal to chance, with the hope of making a 
gain. In tossing a coin for drinks—whether soda 
water or whisky—each person puts up, or stakes, the 
price of the other person's drink in the hope of win- 
ning the price of his own drink. That is as straight 
a gamble as the putting of a hundred dollars into a 
poker ‘‘ pot’’ in the hope of winning several hundred 
more on the turn of the cards. ‘‘ Matching"' coins to 
see who pays the carfares is equally gambling. But 
playing a game of skill for a prize is not gambling, for 
it eliminates the stake (money risked),.and chance is 
not the determining: factor, 


x 
Why Be a Christian ? 


What a blessing it is that Christ is willing to for- 
get and forgive all the unworthy motives in us that 
have ever moved us in his direction, if only, when we 
have drawn near to him, we will then yield ourselves 
tohim. A Massachusetts reader wants to know what 
place our motives have in the securing of Christian 
blessings. He writes: 


I should like further light on this sentence, found in one of 
the lesson expositions. In speaking of the ‘‘ giving , es neces- 
sary for Christians, the writer says: *‘He has not become a 
Christian, to be sure, for what he can get out of it ; if he had 
he would get nothing out of it." Does this imply that the de- 
sire for peace or other spiritual help does not legitimately 
move men to become Christians? Does it rule out any such 
**getting'’? Is there to be no desire for what one will gain? 

Probably most souls that have found Christ during 
the nineteen, Christian centuries were induced to turn 
toward him by.a desire to gain something of. which 
they felt a conscious lack. But the turning toward 
Christ, the reaching out after him, resulting as it does 
from some unfilled and. even. unworthy desire of our 
lives, is a different thing from the final accepting of 
Chivist as Saviour and Master of our lives. This 
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oes gre but gave some effect to ig Soe effort = put 
in prayer. Something s happens, Every- 
one that asketh receiveth. A new element is in the 

) the moment you do it A new chemical 
is at work in your conditions, You cannot work 
steadily for betterment in any direction and keep at 
it for a single season without making great changes 
there. The worst in the country cannot 
prevent one bill after another from being pushed 
through if the believers in it simply keep on and 
keep coming back long enough. The vulnerableness 
of evil is one of our surprises. And all the most an- 
tagonistic forces in our own lives cannot keep our 
better hopes about ourselves from being in large 
measure realized if we keep on asking. Very often a 
single morning or a steadfast week of prayer will utterly 
change our whole atmosphere. 

But, knowing all this perfectly well, we nevertheless 
stop praying. The stony look comes again upon life 
and fills it with hardness, impossibility, and discour- 
agement. When we stop asking, God seems against 
us. And the only thing that ever helps us is to be- 
lieve again, on Christ’s guarantee, that the Father 
wants us back. 

It is a simple question to ask or answer, but a most 
important one, this: The best periods of our life— 
were they not the ones when our asking was most 
free and constant? Tyndall, often tempted to fall 
back on materialism as the explanation of everything, 
said, ‘‘I have noticed during years of self-observa- 
tion that it is not in hours of clearness and vigor that 
this doctrine commends itself to my mind," We 
need no further philosophy of prayer than a reference 
to our best periods. The greatest help, the only real 
help any man ever got, is to hear Christ saying again 
and forever repeating to those who have fainted in it, 
** Ask, and ye shall receive."’ 





final act of accepting Christ can only. be made.in the 
spirit of absolute submission to his will, and, when 
genuine and sincere, this step is taken because Christ 
has made it plain that-it is the only right disposition 
to make of our lives. In other words, it is in¢onceiv- 
able that one can really ‘‘ become a Christian’’— 
that is, accept Christ as Lord and Master—in a spirit 


of bargaining, or bartering his life, for what_Christ can 


do for him. Rather he enters upon the Christian life 
because he sees that it is his plain duty to doso. . One 
who makes the choice in this spirit receives:‘an infinite 
reward. But he has-lost the selfish desire to gain a 
reward when he has caught enough of the Christ- 
spirit to give himself wholly to Christ, — 


Pa 
Life in the Prayer-Meeting 


There are some questions that will continue to 
be asked so long as men mistakenly. suppose that 
some shor{-cut answer can be found, Here is one of 
these, from a Georgia business man : 

How can we make our prayer-meetings more profitable and 
interesting ? 

Our prayer-meetings will be profitable and interest- 
ing just in proportion as our personal prayer-life is 
profitable and interesting. And we know what does, 
and what does not, contribute to the value of our 
own prayer-life. ‘*Good music’’ is not a secret of 
success here. Nor is a ‘‘ fresh topic,’’ nor a ‘‘ help- 
ful address,'’ nor any one of a dozen other ‘ features’’ 
of the sort that are often recommended for the 
‘‘livening up*’ of the prayer-meeting. Prayer never 
becomes a real force in our life until we make it one 
of the great, dominating, overmastering facts of our 
life, holding to it with unyielding faithfulness and 
persistence and confidence, and letting our lives be 
shaped and controlled by it: that is, accepting the 
obligation to work out in our lives the things that we 
commit to God in prayer. This calls for a really sur- 
rendered life ; for prayer does not come into its ful- 
ness in any life until the surrender is completed and 
maintained. The object for which we can most freely 
and constantly pray, then, is the spiritual life of 
others,--but that obliges us to work constantly, as 
well as pray, for others ; and this means personal, 
individual soul-winning and soul-building. 

In other words, a church whose members are being 
led by the pastor into a deep, personal prayer-life of 
their own, enriched and kept alive by their constant 
personal service in the extension of Christ’s Kingdom 


A Reasoning Trust in God 

There is a wide difference between fatalism and 
trust. The one accepts everything blindly, as the 
«‘will of Allah’’: nothing that is could have been 
altered or improved by man. The other looks con- 
fidently to God for his all-loving, all-powerful pro- 
tection, but it recognizes also a difference between 
the things that are done in accordance with God's 
will and those that are done contrary to his will. It is 
important to bear this in mind as we read the follow- 
ing earnest letter from a New Jersey reader ; 


Your editorial comments in answer to a letter as to God's 
will lead me to say that I have found help in learning to rec- 
that as God's child, loved by him as he loves his Son 
obn gy) no accident can befall me, and so I take ¢//from his 
and. Satan pressed the ‘cup’ to our blessed Lord in the 
garden, but he could take that from no other hand but that 
of his Father. Should I not, then, imitating his example, re- 
aed “ any other hand in whatever may befall me but my 

‘a s 

If the Christian knows, as it is his blessed privilege to know, 
that he is God's child—*‘accepted in the beloved,’’ before 
God blameless, an ‘‘ heir of God" and joint heir with him 
who is heir of all thi to with . Christ in glory: and 
awaiting with the of his Lord to meet him in 
the air, there will be no questioning of thé heart in unbelief or 
mere surmises, 

The nent Rel 1 of an old saint, who in her need was pray- 
ing to her for help, being overheard by some boys, who, 
procuring a loaf, climbed to the roof of her low vot and 
dropped it down the chimney, and watched at the window to 


gee how she would take it. As they overheard her thank God 
,, dor the bread, they cried out, ‘God didn’t send it ; we did.”’ 
Re lying, she said. ‘‘ God did send it if the Devil brought it.'’ 


‘his is the secret of content of heart and submission. 4// 
i‘’may be called. upon to suffer I take from God's hand. 


‘‘ A Father's hand will never cause 
His child a needless tear,’’ 


It is a blessed truth that nothing can befall a child 


‘of God save as it is permitted by God. ‘Upon’ that 


truth we may confidently rest, and nothing but bless- 


‘ing can come to us through this confidence. But it 


is also true that it is no¢ God’s will that men should 


‘sin ; for men have been given the terrible privilege of 


going counter to God’s will. . Therefore when any- 
thing befalls us which is the direct result of another's 
sin, it seems more in accordance with truth and rea- 
son to believe, not that this has occurred in accord- 
ance with God's will or ordering, but rather that it is 
God's will that out of this sin-caused event real good 
may come to us if we will take it as he would have us 
take it. This is not merely another way of saying 
that the event was God's will; for God cannot will, 
or direct, or cause, sin. The distinction is a genuine 
and vital oné, and may help some to take a more rea- 
sonable attitude toward the mystery of God’s will and 
the sin-caused catastrophes of life. We can trust God 
to oversee all that comes into our lives for which we 
are not responsible ; and in this trust we may find 
unending peace and joy. 
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From a Veteran Pastor’s Prayers 


LMIGHTY GOD, we thank thee for the privilege of liv- 
ing as thou hast made us, and where thou hast placed 
.-us ; for making us kin to tree and flower, to bird and 
beast, to our fellow-men, and, above all, to thyself. We re- 
joice in the tides of life that beat and throb within us, cours- 
ing through our arteries and nerves and brain ; for making us 
heirs and masters of nature and of the ages, and fellows and 
comrades with thyself..., What matters a day of sickness 
now and then, or a disappointment, since always we are by thee 
ennobled and sustained to surmount and survive all ills, and 
to master worlds with thee? Teach us to rejoice in all that 
happens to us, however contrary to our desires, since thou 
thus dost only force larger tides of thy life within us, and 
draw us closer to thyself, and into greater power to feel, to 
do, and serve....Our Father, we pray for the grace that 
transfigured Christ ; we pray to be possessed and filled with 
the divine life. We would fain be filled with his gentleness, 
his truth, patience, and power ; with his unconquerable zeal 
and enthusiasm, until sin shall be absent from us as it was 
from him, and until power to heal and help shail be ours, 
as he had power.... Keep us from low views ; cure us of 
debased aims. Transform our passions ; uplift us, that we 
may walk with thee; until with us, as with the Master, it 
shall be meat and drink to do the Father's will... . Lord, 
heal thy church of its helplessness, its craven yielding to pres- 
sure, and: weak surrender to the low ideals and selfish habits 
of the world. We pray for the triumph of the Gospel, not 
merely in winning men to profess thy name, but in trans- 
forming human life, individual and social, , private and 
public, until all life on earth shall reflect thine image and con- 
vey thy message, with words or without them. 
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LESSON FOR FEB. 6 (Matt. 6:1-15) 


Astheolod#’s Mindication of Father Abram 
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By Professor Arthur Ungnad, University of Jena 


HE name Abram has been considered by some 
scholars as being in itself evidence against a 
belief in the familiar tales about the patriarch 

in the Old Testament. The name was thought to be 
of Hebrew formation. 
lated as ‘* Sublime (ram) Father (ad)."’ ~ It is evident 
that such a name could not be one given to a child 
at his birth. Therefore the correct conclusion seemed 
to be that it was not a man’s name at all, but the 
title of a local deity, worshiped under the name of 
‘* Sublime Father.’’ 

But all these’ speculations concerning the patri- 
arch’s name have fallen to the ground in consequence 
of a discovery based on some cuneiform tablets of the 
Berlin Museum. Some time ago the authorities of 
the Museum purchased a collection of old Babylenian 
legal and business documents that had been exca- 
vated by natives at the site of the ancient city Dilbat, 
now buried under the ruins of the Tell Deilam, situ- 
ated about twenty-five kilometers south of. Babylon, 
Dilbat was a very prominent city of Babylonia, and 
its existence can be traced from the time.of the first 
ruler of the so-called Hammurabi 4.dynasty (about 
2230-1930 B. C.) till the time of the Persian Empire 
(about 500 B.C.). All the documents contained in 
the collection mentioned above were drawn.up during 
the time of the Hammurabi dynasty, most of them 
bearing the complete date of the day when the legal 
transaction took place, so that we are enabled to give 
nearly every tablet its correct historical place. 

A large number of these documents contain busi- 
ness transactions of members of the military colony 


of Dilbat. _ As is well known from. the .famous;Code .. 


of Hammurabi, the soldiers of. that.:ancient time 
formed a special class of the population. 


and houses,. where they, lived with, their wives and 


children until the command, of the king's officers. 


away, from 


called them to their duty, carrying then 

their homes and loved ones, °. Weralse Ow a. little 
about the organization of these military. colptiies— 
that there were corporals and officers who. superin- 
tended the soldiers, and that the whole colony was 
governed by a high officer who had the title, ‘* Father 
of the People.’’ oii 
_ Among the men associated with the military colony 
of Dilbat we find one whose name is. written either 
A-ba-am-ra-am or A-ba-am-ra-ma or A-ba-ra-ma, 
the variants being only orthographical. For.it can be 
proved that the m at the end of words, or parts of a 
composition, as well as a short vowel at the end of a 
word, was. no longer pronounced at*that period of 
Babylonian language. The correct pronunciation of 
the name, therefore, is Adaram, or even, Abram—an 
exact reproduction of the name of the Old Testament 
patriarch, . 


‘What Does the Name Abram Mean ? 

In these circumstances it is no longer a matter of 
discussion whether the word Abram could have been 
a man’s name, or, as some have declared, only that 
of a deity. The real problem to be solved is, What 
does the name mean? The first thing to consider is 
whether the name is of Babylonian or ‘of foreign ori- 
gin. This question cannot be settled completely at 
present. Against the Babylonian -origin speaks the 
second element, rama, which has not yet been found 
in Babylonian names, though sometimes found in 
later West-Semitic. On the other hand, two points 
seem to indicate a Babylonian origin of the famous 
name: the ending am in Adam, the first element, 
shows all the characteristics of a Babylonian word ; 
and further, the father of that Abram bears the good 
Babylonian name, Awil/-Jshktar; that is, ‘*Man of 
the (goddess) Ishtar.’ But this is not so conclusive 
that the writer ventures to give acertain-decision. If 
the word really be Babylonian, we may raise the ques- 
tion, What does the name mean? 

While the first element, adam, presents no diffi- 
culty, being the accusative of ad, ‘father,’ the sec- 
ond part cannot yet be explained with absolute 
certainty. Most probably it is a:derivation from the 
Babylonian verb, vamu, ‘‘to love.'’* ‘In this case the 
word would mean, ‘‘ He Loves the-‘Father,’’ a title 





1 This king is very probably identical with Amraphel in Genesis 4. 


In that case it could be trans- . 


From the, 
city they received. fiefs; consisting of. fields, gardens, ... 


- What a breaking down there is of the “facts” 
which were once heralded as breaking down the 
historical accuracy of the Bible! The names and 
_ persons of Abraham and his famous son and grand- 
son have been bandied about to suit the ingenuity 
of the critics who would deal either severely or 
condescendingly with what they called the Old 
Testament myths and legends. Archeology now 
meets them on their own ground, and shows them 
that the God who inspired the writers of the Old 
Testament may perhaps have enabled those writers 
to present facts instead of legends. Professor 
Ungnad here reports a recent archeological discov- 
ery of striking significance. At the same time, 
Professor A. T. Clay’s volume “‘ Amurru”’ (just 
from the press of The Sunday School Times Co.) 
_ is arousing the world of scholarship by its claim 
that Israel’s religion and culture were not of Baby- 
lonian” origin, but that the Babylonian Semites 
invaded the’ Euphrates valley from the Westland, 
or Syria. If these things be true, the Pan-Babylo- 

nian theories will need a sweeping readjustment. 








vety similar to the frequent Babylonian name, Adumi: 
wagar,”* Thé Father is Dear."’ 

-*"F6 show the real nature of the documents in which 
the: soldier Abaram occurs, the five tablets containing 
his name may be here translated. All belong to the 
‘time “of' King Ammiisaduga, the’ great-grandson of 


 ‘Planiitfurabi’ s son, Samsuiluna. 


, Business Dealings in Babylonia 
<9 Phe; first’ shows. Abaram as -hiring. an ox .at the 


command of another. man, perhaps an officer. 
text runs as- follows : 


‘An’ ox for ploughing?), belonging’ to Ibni-Sin; son of 


The 


‘“Sin-imgaranhi, has been hired from Ibni-Sin, on the com- 
« mand:of'Qishti-Nabium, son of Etiruam, by Abaram, son of 


‘Awil-Ishtar, for. one month, As hire for one month he 
‘shall.pay. a shekel of silver, of which Qishti-Nabium already 
has. received half a shekel of silver out of the hand of 
Abaram, 

Before Idin-Urash, son of Idin-Lagamal. 

Before Awilya, son of Shamash-rimanni. 

Before Belija, the scribe. 

The 2oth of the month Elul, year in which King Ammi- 

ditana built the Ammiditana-fortress, 


This transaction, confirmed by two witnesses and 
the writer of the document, was performed in the 
eleventh year of the king, as it is known that in that 
year he built the fortress mentioned in the text. 

The next tablet is a receipt for the rent of a field 
which Abaram had rented from the two owners : 


One shekel of silver belonging to the rent of his field for 
the year in which King Ammisaduga strode forth (?), has 
been taken in presence of Abaram by Sin-idinnam and 
Iddatum, 

The 28th of the month Sivan, year in which King Am- 
misaduga strode forth (?). 


In the following two documents concerning leases 
of fields Abaram is mentioned as one of the neighbors 
of the field owner : 


4 acres of fertile land on the bank of the Alla-canal ad- 
joining the field of Abaram, formerly rented by Ubarrum, 
the field of Sin-idinnam, son of Eriba-Urash, has been 
rented from Sin-idinnam, the owner of the field, by Idda- 
tum, son of Awil-Ishtar, for one year, at the rate of four 
bushels of barley per 18 acres. At harvest time he shall 
give the barley at the rate of 4 bushels per:18 acres. As 
a preliminary payment of next year’s rent, the owner has 
received half a shekel of silver. 

Before Ibni-Emakhtila, the sergeant of the soldiers of 
Dilbat. 4 

Before Warad-Tashmetum, the scribe, 

Before Ili-awilim, son of Abushka (?). 

The 2d of the month Shebat, year in which King Ammi- 
saduga strode forth (?), etc. 


The man whe rents the field, Iddatum, son of Awil- 
Ishtar, is very probably the brother of Atbaram, who; 
as we saw, was also the son: of Awil-Ishtar- ‘' The‘next 


document again concerns the leasing of a field owned 
by Sin-idinnam and his brother : 


3 acres of fertile land on the bank of the canal of the 
‘od Sir, adjoining the field of Abaram, the field of Sin- 
idinnam and Idin-Lagamal, sons of Eribatum (=Erib- 
Urash), has been rented from Sin-idinnam and Eribatum, 
the owners of the field, by Urra-nada, the secretary of the god 
(?) Amurru, for one year, at the rate of four bushels of barley 
per 18 acres. At harvest time he shall give the barley at 
the rate of four bushels per 18 acres. As a preliminary pay- 
ment of their rent, they have received half a shekel of silver. 
Before Ibni-Marduk, son of Milki-Ramman, 
Before Belijatum, son of Kubbutum. 
Before Ibni-Sin, the scribe. 
The tst of the month Ijar, year in which King Ammi- 
saduga made his image, etc. ‘ 


The last document mentioning Abaram is a letter 
sent by a certain Gimil-Marduk td the ‘ patron,"’ 
presumably the commander-in-chief (or ‘‘ Father of 
the People’’) of the military colony stationed at Dil- 
bat. It also concerns the lease of a field, and runs as 
follows : 


To the patron says Gimil-Marduk as follows: May the 
ods Shamash and Marduk keep thee healthy! Mayest 
thou be safe and healthy! May the god who protects thee 
give thee happiness ! ay I venture to inquire after thy 
welfare ! ay thy welfare be enduring before the gods 
Shamash and Marduk ! 

As to the 4 acres of field belonging to Sin-idinnam, con- 
cerning which thou wrotest to me that I might lease them 
to Abaram, (I let thee know that) the sergeant and the 
scribe have come. Thereupon I sent an order to Sin- 
idinnam, and so IE have leased, according to thy command, 
those 4 acres of field, belonging to Sin-idinnam, to Abaram, 
and drawn up a document. 

Whatever thou mayest write, I shall never be neglectful ! 


The field mentioned here is perhaps the same as 
the one in the second document, recording the rent 
which Abaram had paid to Sin-idinnam. 

Until better evidence has been given the name of 
the patriarch can be considered as being of Babylo- 
nian origin. This would be in accordance with the 
account of the Old Testament that Abram’s father 
lived in ‘* Ur, of the Chaldees,’’ which has to be 
identified with the large city, Ur, in southern Babylo- 
nia. That a foreigner—as Terah, Abram’s father, 
was——gave a Babylonian name to his child is also in 
accord with the results of Assyriology, as it is known 
that already in the time of the Hammurabi dynasty 
Hittites living in Babylonia gave Babylonian names 
to their children. The reason why the patriarch’s 
original name afterward was changed from Abram to 
Abraham seems to be that the Babylonian origin of 
the name Abram was well known ; and that, as every- 
thing which reminded of the days of heathendom was 
intended to be abolished, the name was given a form 
which, by its very sounds, was contrary to Babyle- 
nian custom. - 


The Other Patriarchs Vindicated 

In addition to this, mention may be made of the 
names of the patriarchs, Yishag sem: Brie (Jacob), 
and Yosef (Joseph), which also have been claimed as 
being names of deities, As is known from Babylo- 
nian sources, a troop of Amorites, formerly living in 
Palestine and Syria, invaded Babylonia a little before 
the time of the Hammurabi dynasty, They bear 
names which are distinctly different from the old 
Babylonian names. Among those Amorites a name 
occurs written Va-ah-gu-ub-ilu, or Ya-gu-ub-ilu, be- 
sides which there exists an abbreviated name, Ya- 
gu-bu. It seems to be certain that this is the same as 
that of the patriarch; and the meaning of the name is 
probably ‘*God (#4) rewards (jagud).'’ The patri- 
arch’s name would therefore be an abbreviation, only 
showing the verbal form and omitting the subject, 
**God.’’ In the same way the names Yishag and 
Yosef have to be interpreted : they both represent a 
verb, the subject of which, —that is, ‘«God,’’—has to 
be kept in mind. Whatever the real meaning of the 
names, it is certain that they. show the usual type of 
West-Semitic personal names. So there js no reason 
to pretend that these, as well as the name Abram, do 
not present the regular form of personal names; but 
are to be considered as names of déities’; for they all 
are formed 11 accordance with the rules which are 
shown by other old Semitic personal names. 
? pve t » ore i Ser 








Be oe vn word Aypocrite is a word with a history. 
Originally it meant only a man who answers ; 
then it came to mean one who interprets ; then 
it began to be used of orators who declaim, and of actors 
who play a part on the stage: This suggested some- 
thing of insincerity, until at last the word ‘‘hypocrite’’ 
was sometimes used almost as the equivalent of ‘‘im- 
pious’’ or ‘‘godless."’ Thus several times in the 
Book of Job, the Hebrew word which our English 
translators rendered by ‘‘godless’’ was rendered 
‘hypocrite’ by the .Greek translators of the Old 
Testament ; for example, Job 34 : 30, And so too in 
one or two places in the New Testament, the idea of 
positive badness or impiety seems to be involved in 
the word ; as, for instance, in Matthew 24 : 51, where 
it is said that the portion of the unfaithful servant 
shall be with the hypocrites, where there shall be 
wailing and gnashing of teeth. It is at any rate pos- 
sible that the word is used here generally for the 
wicked. And if the parallel passages be compared, it 
will be seen that Mark calls ‘‘hypocrisy’’ that tem- 
per of the Pharisees which the other evangelists call 
their ‘‘craftiness’’ or ‘‘wickedness."’ 

There can be little doubt, however, that in the ma- 
jority of instances where the word appears it has 
tha: specific suggestion of insincerity, of playing a 
part, of wearing a mask, which characterizes the man 
whom we call in modern English a ‘hypocrite.’ 
And it is specially used of the Pharisees. ‘‘The 
leaven of the Pharisees,’'—that inward temper which 
secretly affects life, as the leaven invisibly affects the 
meal in which it works—is hypocrisy, and Christ bade 
his disciples beware of it (Luke 12:1). The niost 
tremendous invective in the Gospels is the sevenfold 
denunciation, ‘‘ Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, 
hypocrites’’ (Matt. 23). There must have been some 
element in the Pharisaism of the time of Christ which 
would make the epithet appropriate when applied to 
Pharisees as a class, although it would not be applica- 
able to every individual in the class. 

What then was the general attitude of the Pharisees 
in regard to the great duties of religion? They were, 
above all things, possessed with a sense of reverence 
for the ancient Law. So sacred did they deem it, that 
every syllable of it was rigorously scanned lest any 
part of its obligation should be ignored. Not only its 
direct enactments, but the implications, however re- 
mote, of its precepts, were counted as binding on the 
pious Pharisee. These became hallowed through the 
tradition of successive interpreters, until the commen- 
tary which overlaid the Law began to obscure it. This 
was what Christ meant when he said that they had 
made ‘*the Word of God of none effect through their 
tradition’’ (Mark 7:13). In morals and religion, the 
rule ‘‘ first things first’’ isa good one. The man who 
begins with little rules is apt to confuse himself, in his 
search for the principles behind them ; and if he falls 
into the habit of testing his conduct, or the conduct of 
his neighbors, solely by the standard of such petty 
ordinances—which may be excellent in their place— 
he may end by forgetting to consult the oracle of God 
within him. Thus the intellectual blunder—for it is 
no more in its beginnings—becomes a moral fault ; his 
moral faculty becomes atrophied for want of use. 
Here is the real danger of formalism, whether it be 
positive or negative, The precepts or prohibitions 
by which such a man guides his conduct may be ad- 
mirable ; but no formal rule is equal to the demands 
of life. To meet its calls, there is need of a con- 
tinual refreshment of the soul at the living waters of 
God's grace; if this be neglected, there will be a 
disproportion in the moral judgments which the man 
passes upon his actions and the actions of others. 

The denunciations of Matthew 23 sufficiently ex- 
plain to what a pass Pharisaism had come, in conse- 
quence of its mask of formalism. ‘‘Ye shut the 
kingdom of heaven against men: for ye enter not in 
yourselves, neither suffer ye them that are entering in 
to enter’’ (v. 13). The free atmosphere of the King- 
dom was distasteful to those accustomed to breathe 
the stifling air of the Rabbinical schools ; their pedan- 
try bred a fanatical exclusiveness. ‘Ye compass sea 
and land to make one proselyte ; and when he is be- 
come so, ye make him twofold more.a son of hell than 
yourselves"’ (vy. 15) The unrestrained zeal of con- 
verts is notorious; a man converted'to Pharisaic ‘in- 
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tolerance would be of narrower mind than his teachers. 
‘*Ye tithe mint and anise and cummin, and have left 
undone the weightier matters of the law'’ (v. 23), It 
is an excellent and pious habit to give to God tithes 
of one’s goods; but when it comes to tithing every 
cheap vegetable the thing becomes absurd. And one 
who occupies himself with hairsplitting of this kind, 
will have no time or thought for the larger duties of 
mercy and judgment. ‘Ye cleanse the outside of the 
cup and of the platter, but within they are full from ex- 
tortion and excess’’ (v. 25). This is the very character- 
istic of formalism, to cover up whatever isugly, and then 
failtoseeit. ‘‘Yeare like unto whited sepulchres, out- 
wardly beautiful, inwardly full of uncleanness’’ (v. 27), 
This is, indeed, to wear the actor's mask; to be a 
hypocrite. ‘Ye build the sepulchres of the prophets 
... but... ye are sons of them that slew the proph- 

"(v. 29) It is the common mark of the bigoted 
follower of tradition. The prophets of the past are to 
be venerated, indeed ; the traditionalist will spare no 
pains in building their memorials and praising their ser- 
vice. But, for all that, he is greatly disconcerted by the 
prophets of the present ; and he will join in hounding 
them down, just as zealously as his fathers persecuted 
those whom 4e delights to honor. The traditionalist 
is always ‘‘ praiser of the time gone by’’; but he does 
not realize that if he had lived a century ago, he would 
have cheerfully persecuted those whom he now venér- 
ates as the masters of his thought. His inconsistency 
would be incredible, were it not so common, And 
Christ told him of old that he was a hypocrite at heart. 

Is this hypocrisy, then, an intellectual or; a moral 
failing? Is it always a conscious, deliberate assump- 
tion of a mask to deceive the world, to deceiye God, 
if may be? Or is it due rather to a dulnéss of spir- 


‘itual apperception, to a stupidity for whith a mah is not . 


always to blame? That is the question before‘us." ’ 

First, it is plain enough that the word ‘‘ hypocrisy” 
sometimes connotes in the New Testainent, a3 ‘{n our 
modern speech, a deliberate concealment of motive 
and of principle, for the. sake of private advantage, 
Not only in the New Testament but in the Talmud 
itself do we hear of Pharisees who were insincere’ in 
their professions. The Talmud speaks of ‘‘ the dyed 
ones,’’ of ‘‘those who preach beautifully but do, not 
beautifully." And this recalls what Christ said of 
some of his critical opponents: ‘* Well did Isaiah 
prophesy of you hypocrites, as it is written, This peo- 
ple honoreth me with their lips, but their heart is far 
from me.'’ Here is the deliberate hypocrite. 

Not all hypocrisy, however, is thus coolly calcu- 





The Puzzle Stated 


A prominent American Bible scholar wrote last year 
to the Editor of ‘The Sunday School Times : 


What does “‘ hypocrite’ mean in our Saviour’s words 
and in the rest of the New Testament? It is easy to give 
the common usage and meaning now, but could that have 
been what the Saviovr meant? The term was applied 
most frequently and strongly by him to the Pharisees. 
But our meaning of hypocrite includes an absence of good 
conscience, of honor, of truth. Now the most intense and 
prominent Pharisee of our Saviour’s day, after his con- 
version, reiterates his positive conviction that he had 
ever lived in all good conscience (Acts 23:1; 2 Tim. 1: 3). 
The apostles were also taken from the Pharisees. Nico- 
demus was a Pharisee, Joseph of Arimathea, and many 
others. Had they up to the time of their conversion been 
deceivers, intentionally playing a part? But further than 
that, Paul charges Peter—a pillar of the church who gave 
Paul the right hand of fellowship, many years after they 
both were apostles, and Barnabas his beloved brother in 
giving his “ life for the name of the Lord Jesus "—with 
practising “‘ hypocrisy.” See the Greek in Galatians 2: 
13,—a charge that is hidden by the English translation 
“dissemble”’ and “‘dissimulation.” In Paul's eye and 
speech it was plain hypocrisy, but, while he withstood it, 
it did not cause Paul to reject Peter as a true disciple of 
Christ. Hypocrite and hypocrisy in the New Testament 
must, I think, mean something very different from our use 
of those terms. Perhaps some of your scholars can solve 
the riddle. 





Dean Bernard was asked to answer these ques- 
tions, and he does so in the accompanying paper. 
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lated for the sake of personal advantage ; nor is such 
a temper very common. The world would be a sad 
place if it were. There is an instructive passage in 
Paul which shows that even in good men this fault 
of hypocrisy may lurk. Peter, it ap was will- 
ing enough to eat along with Gentiles, but in the 
presence of the ultra-orthodox among the Jerusalem 
Christians he was afraid to do so, and affected an ex- 
clusive spirit which he did not feel, This was ‘hy- 
pocrisy-dissimulation,’’ Paul says (Gal. 2:13), by 
which even Barnabas was carried away. We can 
understand the situation by supposing the case of a 
pious man who is willing, in certain circles, to be 
regarded as a total abstainer, although he is really not 
pledged, and is accustomed, in other company, to 
use wine moderately.. Such a man would be, to Paul's 
vehement spirit, a hypocrite ; but the term would not 
connote any implication of impiety or deliberate deceit. 
It is only the willingness to wear a mask,’ for a good 
ete dangerous habit and to be deprecated, 

t one that is so common that we should shrink from 
branding it as hypocrisy. 

In Matthew 6:there is a very familiar picture of the 
man who is ostentatious in prayer, in almsgiving, in 
fasting, that he may be «seen of men.’’ Christ calls 
hima hypocrite, in unqualified terms. Yet it is a 
good thing to pray; almsgiving and fasting have 
always been reckoned acts of piety. Is the person 
who practises them entirely to be condemned because 
he likes his neighbors to know of his virtue? -Many 
aicharitable man ‘makes his subscription to a good 
object a little larger because he knows that his name 
will. be printed in the list of subscribers. .. Matthew 
‘6: 2/2.ealls him a hypocrite ; but we ought to remember 
that such hypocrisy is not to be classed with deliber- 
ate deceit, reprehensible as.it is to the: austere’ moral- 
ity-of the Divine Law.:.: . EPA cathe oy fae 
. “Phe teath is:that-in most’ cases ‘of « hypoctisy”’ »in 
the New Testament sense the man is, in part at teast, 
self-deceived. His inconsistency is not: due'so' much 
to wilful falsehood of life, as to the fact that he has 
ewildered and blinded himself. There‘is a remark- 
able ‘note to a little-read sermon of the great Bishop 
Butler (of the Analogy). The Pharisees, he ‘says, 
tiare called hypocrites merely upon account of their 
insincerity towards God and their own consciences, 
and not at all upon account of any general insincerity 
towards men. For they were not men’who, without 
any belief at all of religion, put on the appearance of 
it only'to deceive the world: on the contrary, they 
believed their religion and were zealous for it. But 
the religion which they believed, and were- zealous in, 
was in its nature hypocritical : for it was the form, 
not the reality; and it allowed them in immoral 
practises."’ It would be difficult to put the case 
more judiciously. ‘ Hypocrisy’ is generally the out- 
come of a spiritual blindness, :superinduced it may be 
by the practise of casuistry and the inertia of tradi- 
tional observance ; but the victim is blind, for all 
that. In the parable of the mote and the beam, the 
critic is really blind ; he has a ‘*beam”’ in his eye. 

It is, then, not without reason that the Greeks were 
apt, as we saw, to identify hypocrisy with impiety or 
wickedness in general, For it is the issue of that 
‘« lie in the soul*’ of which Plato has spoken in im- 
perishable words ; that fundamental falsehood which 
blinds the spiritual vision. and shuts out the face of 
God, The hypocrite, at any rate in his early stages, 
and before he has become utterly godless and 
wicked, deceives himself first of all. His mask is 
not worn only in public ; it is always with him. It 
blinds his eyes, and keeps him from seeing things in 
their true proportions, He mistakes small things for 
great, great things for small. His inconsistency be- 
comes obvious to his neighbors long before it is obvi- 
ous to himself. But the crucial moment, the time of 
testing, comes when he Tecognizes for himself the 
incompatibility of his professions with his practise. 
He may then reform himself with that courageous 
wisdom which is not afraid to reverse the judgments 
of the past. Or he may—it is perhaps the unpardon- 
able sin—go on as he went before, with this differ- 
ence only that now he knows himself to be insincere. 
And of such a man the judgment is unspeakably 
awful ; ‘‘his portion shall be with the hiypocrites,’’ 
not only here, but in the larger world beyond this life. 
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LESSON ‘FOR FEB. 6 (Matt. 6: 1-15) 





Hand-Work in the Training Class 


Maxx teachers who recognize the value of hand- 
work are not doing this kind of work, because 
they are afraid to begin something new. The 
teacher-training class affords excellent opportunity for 


- instruction in hand-work, 


In our teacher-training classes some of the teachers 
had never tried to draw even a simple map, and at 
first insisted that they could not ; but when they saw 
that maps drawn on the board before a Sunday-school 
class omit all unnecessary details they cheerfully joined 
in the rapid dictation practise, and soon gained cour- 
age to draw maps before their Sunday-school classes. 

In the First Standard Course, in addition to map- 


‘drawing, the classes made map note-books. We col- 


ored Littlefield’s Old Testament maps, and wrote-a 
few paragraphs concerning each historical period. 
These, with other colored maps, make, a complete 
map story of the Jews down to the time of Christ. 

In the New Testament lessons, map note-books 
consisted of about thirty maps and diagrams illus- 
trating the life of Christ, the growth of the early 
church, and the travels of: Paul. 

At the close of each lesson, hand-work was briefly 
outlined for next Sunday's lesson in the Primary, 
Junior, and Intermediate departments. In one teacher- 
training class lessons were given in making dough 
maps and paper pulp maps. 

We have tried to make the First Standard Course 
not merely a memorizing course, but a real ¢raining 
course, 
vIn the Advanced Course, our text-book is ‘‘The 
Old Testament and Its Contents,’’ by Robertgon. 
Beginning with Genesis we have made the map story 
of‘each book. Bible stories we thought we knew well 
have been given new significance by the simple map 
with the colored journey. lines. One: day when we 
had finished the story of Deborah, one of the teach- 
ers exclaimed; * How much more real that ‘story 
seems when we see it on the map !*’ 

The prophetical books we have arranged chrono- 
logically, and colored one. or more maps to’ show 
political conditions during the ministry of each of the 
sixteen prophets. When finished, our note-books 
will mean more to us than the text-bouk. 

Of course, this kind of -work means less time for 
the study of literary style, etc., but Bible history 
made concrete is a good foundation for lessons on 
methods of teaching. Teachers are inclined to teach 
as they themselves have been taught.—Sadie LEast- 
wood, Saratoga, Cal. 
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The Teachers’-Meeting as a Training Class 


HERE are few schools of ary importance where 
teachers’-meetings have not been tried. But 
perhaps it has been given up hecause of lack of 

interest, or because it did not seem to accomplish the 
object for which it was instituted. And that is very 
important. If any organization does not do the work 
for which it is designed, jt is better to give it up and 
reorganize on different lines. 

And what is the function of the teachers’ -meeting ? 
What should be its aim? Briefly—for I am not so 
much concerned with theory as with practise —it 
should have a threefold purpose: 1. The mutual 
study of the contents of the lesson for the following 
Sunday ; 2. The mutual study of the best ways to 
teach it; 3. The planning for the bettering of the con- 
ditions of the school. This is the very least it should 
have in view. 

But, granting this, how shall it be accomplished ? 
A suggestion or two along the line of the first two of 
these aims may be helpful, especially as they are the 
outcome of practical experience. 

I have been conducting a teachers’ weekly class 
for a number of years, and I gladly bear witness to 
the fact that I have found no method so effective as 
that which is popularly known as the Round-Table 
Method, and I would highly recommend it in all 
cases where the interest has flagged, or where the 
teachers’-meeting has become a dead letter. Let me 
briefly describe how we use it : 

1. A Round-Table Leaflet; a copy of which is 
given below, was prepared, and a number of copies 
It will be noticed that it is arranged to 
meet the two ainis of the Téachet’s: Class‘ referred! to 
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above, —Part one dealing with the study of the les- 
son ; Part two with its teaching. 


Round Table Leaflet 


Lannsoe PASSO 0s viscid cicadedd sis vdebsecdaeds.teoess ° 
RAE LON ss onrtathsoschedanannhedpecens seangesingeoesn 

The person receiving this slip will please be prepared to 
answer Question No....,.........++. at the Teachers’ Bible 


and Training class on Friday, ..........s.sscsessseseseseeceeeenes . 
at 7.30 P.M. Ifunable to be present, please send in a 
written answer to the Class Leader. 


Part 1.—The Study of the Lesson. 


1. Give the subject of last Sunday’s lesson, and state the 
intervening events, if any.” 

2, State the time, place, and circumstances of the lesson. 

3. Give very briefly the lesson story in your own words, 

4. Give a short analysis of the lesson, 

5. Name any persons, classes, or nations mentioned in 
the lesson, explaining who or what they are. 

6, Explain any, Oriental manners or customs referred to 

7. What-do you think is the central truth of.the lesson? 
in the lesson. 

8. Is there anything in the lesson which you do not un- 
derstand and would like explained? If so, state it. 


Part II.—The Teaching of the Lesson. 
9. Give a good way to begin this lesson. What would 
be a good: point of contact? 


10. What parts of the lesson are best adapted to young 
children ? 


11. What are the most practical truths in this lesson for 
older classes ? 


12, Write oyt 6 questions on the lesson which you in- 
tend to ask your pupils next Sunday. 

“"13. What would you suggest as a good way to close the 
lesson? VS 

2, ‘These leaflets are distributed to the class a 
.week in advance,—one question being given to each 
member, In.the event of a class having a smaller 
membership than 13, two questions can be given to 
one person, or if larger, the same question can be 
given fo more thanone. In fact, where it is possible, 
this latter is a good plan, with some of the questions, 
for it will stimulate discussion, and bring out different 
aspects of the same truth. In my own class, with a 
membership of 20, I frequently give the same ques- 
tion to three persons. Questions 4, 7, 9, 10, I1,. 13, 
will be all the better answered if more than one has 
been investigating them. 

3- When the class meets, the class leader conducts 
the lesson in the line of the leaflet, calling upon 
each member in turn for the answers to the different 
questions, —enlarging upon these answers when nece- 
sary, raising a question for general discussion now 
and again,—referring any teacher's answer to the 
rest of the class for corroboration or correction. 

In this way, a very pleasant and profitable hour is 
spent. The effect has been most beneficial. It has 
removed the bugbear of the leader doing it all. It 
has given each member of the class something to do. 
It has compelled home study on the part of the 
teachers, and has led to helpful discussions. The 
general verdict on the part of those who attend is that 
this method has greatly improved the class. One 
thing is certain—the attendance has been better than 
ever, and the interest manifested greater. 

But perhaps a question will be raised here. Is it 
possible to gét every teacher to do the work assigned? 
No—certainly not. It cannot be. expected, at first, 
that all will do so, But a little perseverance will, I 
am confident, obtain this result. If the leader exer- 
cises, at the beginning, a little caution in assigning 
the questions, —if, during the week, he-sees those who 
are apt to neglect it, and drops a little hint ; if he takes 
care that all are put in the way of getting the informa- 
tion needed for answering the question, —it will not be 
long before all will be brought into line. But even if 
this happy result is not obtained, the gain to those who 
will do it is enough to encourage any class leader. 

And here let me draw attention to a feature of the 
Round Table Leaflet that has been found useful,— 
namely, its provision for a teacher's unavoidable ab- 
sence. The absence of a teacher is not considered a 
barrier to the taking part in the meeting. His answer, 
written out and sent in to the leader, may be a most 
valuable contribution to the class study: This pro- 
vision is especially helpful in schools where there are 
teachers who cannot ever attend thie teachers’ -meet. 
ing.” They aré thus ‘made to feel ‘that they.aré not 
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shut out, but may help the class as if they were pres- 
ent in person. , 

Just a final word. Any method, however good, 
will wear itself out, if used continually, and this is true 
of the method referred to in this article. Do not fall- 
into error here. —2. A. Hilts, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 


A Chance to Help South Africa 


UCH good, substantial Sunday-school work is 
being done in South Afffita. “ An instante 
comes from Johannes » where the subject 

of teacher-training is receiving most careful attention. 

F, Vernon Fairbrass, Assistant Secretary of the Wit- 
watersrand Sunday School Union, writes as follows 
about the work at Johannesburg atid in the Transvaal : 

‘*A series of lectures for Sunday-school teachers is 
being delivered by Mr. W. Reith MacGregor, M.A., 
L.C.P., and Principal of the Johannesburg Normal 
College, under the auspices of the Union, Much in- 
terest was aroused in the course on ‘Some of the 
Difficulties that Lie in the Young-Teacher’s Path.’ 

*‘Although not seeking financial support outside 
our local subscribers, we are greatly in need of litera- 
ture and expert advice, and in this connection con- 
tinually have to appeal to publishers and expert Sun- 
day-school workers outside our own community. 
There is a greater possibility of obtaining the assist- 
ance we so much need, if through the columns of 
your paper your readers are acquainted with the oper- 
ations of Sunday-school work on the Rand, and the 
strenuous endeavors which this Union is making for 
the extension of the movement in this country.’ 

‘* Arrangements are being made to "hold during the 
month of August, 1910, an exhibition of Sunday- 
school literature, the first of its kind fo-be held in 
this country, with the hope that by displaying the 
most important and modern literature (1) our f6cal Sun- 
day-school officials may become acquainted with the 
various systems adopted in other countries, with a 
view to adopting the same whenever applicable, thus 
increasing the efficiency of our schools, and (2) to 
induce the general public to take a keener interest in 
this most important work. 

‘¢ My efforts in making this exhibition a success 
would be greatly assisted by an announcement in 
your columns requesting publishers and others inter- 
ested to send specimen publications to the Exhibition 
Secretary, Witwatersrand Sunday School Union, P. O. 
Box 4560, Johannesburg, marked on the outside, 
‘1910, Exhibition Sunday School Literature.’ ’’ 


om 
A Training Class with Special Features 


UR teacher-training class at the beginning of last 
year adopted the book, ‘‘ Training the Teacher."’ 
We have spent much time upon the Old Testa- 
ment division. Then we go over the whole thing again 
in review and take the state examination for the Old Tes- 
tament history. A good many of the class were crowded 
with ‘school examinations, so that I did not ask them 
to do very much outside work. I have had one test 
examination with fairly satisfactory results. I asked 
the class to prepare an outline of the life of Elijah, 
and most of them responded with very good outlines. 
We prepared an exhibit of our class work for the New 
York State Sunday School Convention. 

One evening we had what we call a Parents’ Social, 
at which time the fathers and mothers of each mem- 
ber of the class were invited, and this time most of 
them came. The entertainment prepared was the 
impersonation of characters from leading works of 
fiction. Among the dialogues was one between 
Becky Sharp and Amelia; Rebecca and Rowena. 
We reproduced the skating scene from ‘ Pickwick 
Papers,’’ using roller skates, We also represented a 
scene from ‘‘ Uncle Tom's Cabin.’’ One was Ophe- 
lia, from ‘* Hamlet’’; one recited ‘‘ Maud Muller’’ ; 
and it made a very attractive entertainment. I think 
we had twelve or thirteen different dialogues. It-was 
so well liked by the superintendent and others that 
the class had been requested to repeat it. 

In regard to the teachers, I would say that one girl 
has taken aclass permanently. Three are substituting . 
nearly every Sunday, and as soon as they find a class 


" that they. become attached to I try to ‘persuadé ‘them 


to keep itrégularly.— W. H. Stanley, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


Getting Started in Class 


HO in this class has ever heard of prayer? You 
all have? Well, then, whocan tell us what 
prayer is? (Get several answers before 

going on.) Can you answer this: Why do we pray? 
(Get as many different answers as possible.) 

How much time did you spend at your meals yester- 
day? Figure it out for yourself,—an hour and a half, 
two hours,or what ? How much time did any one in this 
class spend in prayer yesterday? Don't be afraid to 
answer. Five minutes, ten minutes? Let us re- 
member these figures as we goon with the lesson 
that we have for to-day; we shall come back to them 
before we close. 


The Teaching of the Lesson 


There are many people in the world to-day who 
believe that there have been discovered for them 
ways of making their prayers wonderfully effective 
with very little effort. How do you suppose they do 
it? (Here describe the curious TS devices of 
which Pierson’s first paragraph tells.) Even in Bible 
times there were people who su that the re- 
peating of a prayer an interminable number of times 
would get an answer. Can any one recall cases? 
(See Riddle’s Old and New Testament instances, in 
his comment on v. 7.) Those people were pagans, or 
heathen; but even among Jesus’ own are. the 
Jews, there was a great deal of praying of the wrong 
sort. It stili exists among the people of his land, as 
Mackie’s first paragraph shows. 

Would you like to see for yourself the very scenes 
upon which Jesus and his hearers looked as he was 
talking with them at this time? (This is possible, 
with almost as much vividness as a trip to Palestine 
would give, by the use of the stereographs that are 
described in ‘' Visiting the Lesson Scenes,” on page 
52 in this issue.. Those pictures, viewed through the 
stereoscope, are: strikingly different! from any other 
sort of photograph seen flat by the unaided eye. |The 
descriptions published in the Times enable the 
teacher to describe them fully. Any class using the 
plan from week to week is likely to understand as 
never before that the land and the characters of the 
Sunday-school lessons were rea/.) 

So Jesus struck at the root of the Jewish people’s 
sin of that day: they cared more for what other 
people thought of them than for what they really 
were. If they did — good, they wanted 
everybody to know it. If they gave money to the 

r, they wanted everybody to know it. Do you 
now anybody of that sort? (Use the straight 
thrusts; hére, of the illustrations from the pupils’ 
everyday life that Howard gives.) God is our only 
reason for doing good; not men. And God's re- 
wards are so much better than men’s; yet if we are 
after men’s rewards, we can get these,—and cheat 
ourselves out of the bigger, better rewards that God 
offers. Get the class to mention some of the rewards 
of both sorts, men’s and God'’s,—and don't let them 
limit God’s tothe next world, At this point it is 
possible to make good use of Lovett’s effective lesson- 
lan based on the idea of the ‘‘ Paymaster in the 
Raw Kingdom ” (from her fifth paragraph on). 

Prayer has great rewards,——-but it must be prayer 
to God, not to men. ‘The prayer which is the truest, 
most real prayer in the world, is the kind that is 
offered when no one but God hears or sees. Does 
this mean that public prayer is always wrong? (See 
Stalker's and Sanders’ 3d paragraphs, respectively. ) 
Now let us look at the prayer that Jesus said was the 
kind of prayer we should use. 

Notice Stalker’s division of the Lord’s Prayer into 
seven parts after the introduction (4th and 5th para- 
graphs) ; how many requests have to do with God, 
and how many with man? Have the meaning of 
every sentence and term in the prayer fully discussed 
and clearly understood in class, using the light that 
is given by Riddle on verses 9-13, Stalker's last four 
paragraphs, and Ridgway’s last paragraph. On our 
obligation to forgive if we would be forgiven, ask the 


class what is meant when one says, ‘‘ I will forgive that. 


person for doing such a thing, but I never can for- 
get it.” That is not forgiveness at all: it is a declara- 
tion of refusal to forgive. Real forgiveness pledges 
one's willingness and intention to forget. 

Jesus Christ, while he was on. earth as a man, knew 
God better than any man that has ever lived. And 
Jesus knew more about prayer, and .probably spent 
more time in real prayer, than any man. before or 
since. Prayer is bry 2 with God, talking, with God, 
communing with him, letting him speak ta us ;, it is 
far, far more than merely begging him to do some- 
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LESSON 6. FEBRUARY 6. ALMSGIVING AND PRAYER 


Matthew 6: 1-15. Commit verse 6 


Golden Text: Take heed that ye do not your righteousness before men, to be seen of them.—Matthew 6: 1 


1 Take heed that ye do not your righteousness before men, 
to be seen of them : else ye have no reward with your Father 
whkc is in heaven. 

2 When therefore thou doest alms, sotnd not a trumpet 
before thee, as the hypocrites do in the s and in the 
streets, that they may have glory of men. y I say unto 
you, ‘They have received their reward. But when thou doest 
alms, let not thy left hand know what thy t hand doeth : 
4 that thine alms may be in secret: and thy Father who seeth 
in secret shall recompense thee. ; 

5 And when ye pray, ye shall not be as the hypocrites: for 
they love to stand and pray in the synagogues and in the cor- 
ners of the streets, that they may be seen of men. Verily I 
say unto you, They have received their reward. 6 But thou, 
when thou prayest, enter into thine inner chamber, and having 
shut thy door, pray to thy Father who is in secret, and thy 
hve who seeth . secret Ya youum eee. + Apa te 
pra use not vain repeti as do: for they 
think that they shall be uaaed the their much ng. 8 Be 
not therefore unto them: for ' your Father knoweth what 
th ye have need of, before ye ask him. 9g After this man- 
ner therefore pray ye: Our Father who art in heaven, Hal- 
lowed be thy name, 10 Thy kingdom come. Thy will be 
dene, 2s in heaven, so on earth. 11 Give us this day * our 
daily bread. 12 And forgive us our debts, as we also have 
forgiven our debtors. 13 And bring us not into temptation, 
but deliver us from * the evil one.4 14 For if ye forgive men 
their trespasses, your heavenly Father will also forgive you. 
i But if ye forgive not men their trespasses, neither will your 

ather forgive your trespasses. 

1 Some ancient authorities read God your Father. * Gr. our bread 
Jor the coming day. Or, our acedful bread *Or, evil 4M au- 
tl ties, some ancient, but with variations, add For thine is the hing- 

, and the power, and the glory, for ever. Amen. 
The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons, 


* 
Your Lesson Questions Answered 


[The lesson-articles of the other writers referred 
to here will be found in this issue of the Timés} 

Verses §, 4, 6,—These verses seem to suggest the idea 
that one should do deeds of righteousness, give alms, and 
oy in the manner indicated, for the sake of the reward, 
that the thought Jesus meant to convey‘? (Riddle. ) 

Verse 2,-Was the reference to sounding a. trumpet 
figurative or literal? Who are referred to here as hypo- 
crites? (Bernard, page 48.) What sort of. alms-doing is 
referred .to? (Riddle ; Stalker, 2; Sanders, 4.) .« ..- 

Verse 5.—Was public individual I sae a common thing 
in that day? (Riddle; Stalker, 3; Mackie, 1.) ' 

Verse 7.—What were the ‘‘ vain repetitions ’’? (Riddle ; 
Stalker, 3; Pierson, 1.) 

Verse 9.—What is the meaning of ‘‘ hallowed’ ? (Rid- 
dle.) 

‘Verse 10.—What. is the meaning of ‘‘ Thy kingdom 
come ’’? (Riddle; Stalker, 5.) 

Verse 13.—Does this imply that God ever brings his 
children into temptation ? ( Riddle.) 








thing for us. We pray for the same reason that we 
eat: the one feeds our spiritual life, the other feeds 
our bodily life. If we give two hours a day to our 
meals, and ten minutes to prayer, that is about twelve 
to one in favor of our ies. Perhaps the most of 
us, while we are in the body, cannot give as much 
time to prayer as to our physical nourishment ; but 
we could all of us come nearer to a right proportion 
than we do. A great many have found that to devote 
an hour or a half-hour every morning before break- 
fast to keeping a ‘‘ Morning Watch” of communion 
through Bible reading and prayer, alone with God, 
has made life a new thing to them. Prayer never 
robs us of time: it always adds to what we can do 
with our time. Power in Christ's service can come in 
no other way. 


Light-Gleams from the Lesson-Writers 


For. an interpretation of Christ’s philosophy of prayer, 
see the leading editorial, on the first page of this issue, 

Jesus had been talking about the Pharisees’ wrong teach- 
ing; now he takes up their wrong doing (Stalker, 1). 

A good definition of the kingdom of God is to be found in 
the Lord’s prayer itself (Stalker, 5). 

Do the last three petitions of the prayer refer to sins past, 
future, and present? (Stalker, last paragraph). 

Four essentials in all prayer that is of value (Pierson, 2). 

Are we sincere in praying ‘‘ Thy kingdom come’? How 
can we prove it? (Pierson, 3, 4.) 

Everyday applications of the petitions of the Lord’s Prayer 
in the t to-day (Mackie, 2). 

Why praying and giving must go together (Ridgway, 2). 

A good illustration of the hypocrite (Lovett, 5). 

Why we teachers especialty need to study this particular 
lessen extra hard (Foster, 2). 

Must we never give.alms publicly? (Sanders, 5.) 

Is repeated prayer on the same theme always wrong? 


_- (Sanders, seventh paragraph. ) 


.. Lwo simalating queries for discussion as to the Lord’s 
‘ 
Me 


_ Prayer (Sanders, 


. Conan unforgiving man really pray? (Sanders, 9.) 


‘ Probably the Pharisees were most 
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The Lesson’s Bible Dictionary 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


IME AND PLACE.—Probably, as in the case of 
the two ng lessons, in May, A. D. 28, a 
few weeks after the second passover; and on 

the side of the Horns of Hattin, southwest of Caper- 
naum. 

Chapter 6 has no parallel in the report of Luke. It 
presents matters of special interest to Jewish readers, 
since it discusses the proper performance of ‘‘ right- 
Fer atte by which “— is eur religious — 

‘or the Jews regarded ng, yer, and fast- 
ing, not merely as lout’ Deserts but as dis- 
tinetively religious. In verse 1 the correct reading is 
“‘ righteousness,” which includes the various duties 
that are afterward discussed. .The Greek word 
meaning ‘‘alms” resembles that meaning “ right- 
eousness,” and was introduced from verse 2. But 
all the weighty authorities read ‘‘ righteousness.” 


Light on Puzzling Passages 
Verse 1.—TZo be seen of them: This wrong motive 
is opposed throughout verses 1-18.—No reward with 


your Father who is in heaven; This is a warning. 


It is not implied that the ‘‘ righteousness” should be 
poms or the sake of the reward, but here and 
n verses 4, 6, the method which meets the approval 
of God is indicated. 

Verse 2.— When prods oe thou doest alms: It is 
plainly implied that the followers‘of Christ would give 
alms.—Sound not a trumpet before thee: As there 
is no evidence that this was actually done in those 
days, the expression is usually regarded as a figure 
for ostentatious giving. Certainly the trumpet could 
not be sounded “in the synagogues.” —Hyfpocrites : 
The hypocrisy consisted in pretending to act out of 
kindness, when self-glorification was the end in view. 
frequently *‘ hypo- 
crites” in this respect.— They hdve yecetved their 


- reward: The reward ‘was ‘glory of men.” This 


they ‘‘received” ‘when they oétentatiously gave’ 
alms; and no other reward would ensue. Soin verses 
5, 16.  Orien gars frequent pitblic places, and 
their loud solicitations wou ive many opportuni- 
ties for giving with this falsé motive. , 

Verse 3.—Let not on ho A hand know: A forcible 
figure to express the absence of ostentation. Secrecy 
is, of course, not always possible ‘in beneficence. 

Verse 5.—/n. the synagogues and in the corners of 
the streets; The synagogues were designed for wor- 
ship, but ‘‘ the h rites ” were in the habit of pray- 
ing there in some prominent place. The custom of 
praying in public places, ‘‘in the corners of the 
streets,” was common enough among the Jews, as it 
is now among the Muhammadans. 

Verse 6.—/nner chamber : The Greek term means 
‘*store-room,” but here points to the most retired 
apartment. . 

Verse 7.—Use not vain repetitions: The term 
originally means to speak stammeringly, then after- 
ward applied to confused or senseless babbling. 
Prayers without definite meaning are here sug- 
gested, the number and length of the utterances be- 
ing the main point.—As the Gentiles do: Compare 
the conduct of the priests of Baal (1 Kings 18 : 26) 
and of the mob at Ephesus (Acts 1g : 34). 

Verse 9.—Our Father : The fundamental thought 
in Christian prayer.—Hallowed be thy name: This, 
and the two succeeding petitions, retain the old Eng- 
lish form of the third person of the imperative mtd. 
In later English ‘‘let” is used. ‘‘ Hallowed”; that 
is, ‘‘sanctified,” regarded and treated as holy. 
‘*‘ Name,” according to Hebrew usage, includes God’s 

rson or being and all ;whereby he makes himself 

nown. 

Verse 10.— 7) ay kingdom come: The new reign of 
the Messiah, ** the kingdom of heaven,” ‘the king- 
dom of God,” in all its aspects, is here included: in 
its beginning, at the coming of Christ; in its progress, 
as the kingdom of grace; and in its ultimate triumph 
and culmination, as the kingdom of glory. 

Verse 11.—Our daily bread: The Greek word ren- 
dered ‘‘daily”’ is peculiar, and has been much dis- 
cussed. The margin gives two probable explanations. 

Verse 13.—And bri us not into temptation: 
‘‘ Bring ” is more exact than ‘‘lead.” ‘‘ Temptation” 
here includes all tests or trials of our moral charac- 
ter, as well as actual solicitations to evil. God can- 
not tempt us (Jas. 1: 13), but these trials are under 
his control, and even the solicitations to evil may be 
Heeger by him. The petition is that we be preserved 
tom trials beyond our strength, and for deliverance 
when they seem too hard 


orus. The Doxology is 


probably an early liturgical addition; see the margin. 
AvuBuRN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 





LESSON FOR FEB. 6 (Matt. 6: 1-15) 


The Prayer of Prayers 


By James Stalker, D.D. 


FTER illustrating his Acnconson of righteous- 
ness by cont it with BA of the 
scribes in the esus now 

to contrast it with the i the 


» Se 
Sees: Soe ake Sener: See euatieies of their be- 
havior — , prayer, and ting; two of 
which are ee ees eeeens It is a 
Senate gg gy ait ersion ‘‘ al ving” is 
atroduced in the first verse of this sixth c 
ter instead of ‘‘ righteousness,” correctly given in t 
Revised Version; for this obscures the connection of 
of this new section with “righteousness” in the 
twentieth verse of the preceding chapter; but, when 
the proper word is restored here, we easil receive 
that, in the first verse a generalcommand is laid down, 
and that then, in verses 2 to 18, are supplied concrete 
illustrative instances. 

GENUINE AND COUNTERFEIT ALMSGIVING.— Whether 
the Pharisees went so far as literally to distribute 
their alms to sound of ming gy or whether this 
be only a’ epee phrase for t ostentation, 
we cannot tell; but they were ng to the gallery. 
This is the literal meaning of ‘‘ hypocrites”; they were 
like those in our 6wn day who only give alms when 
their names are to a) in subscription-lists. Jesus 
remarks ironical] iat the t what they aim at, 
therefore it would be out the question that they 
should receive any more, Even playing to a gallery 
in which one sits oneself, as the sole approving spec- 
tator, is forbidden in the very striking phrase about 
the left hand not knowi 
doing: Some would doubt if even the reward of 
heaven is a proper motive, the yg of misery it- 
self a in their epinion, the only legitimate con- 
straint. Butitis when ing through the eyes of 
God that we see the and needy. as they truly 
are, and it is the heart softened by redeeming love 
that swells with enduring compassion. ‘‘ Openly’’in 
verses 4, 6, seems to be an interpolation; and — 
haps we should read, in both cases, ‘‘ And thy Father, 
who sees, will reward thee in secret.” 

GENUINE AND COUNTERFEIT PravEer.— The 
prayed standing, with uplifted hands; sothata 
isee praying.in as 


ews 
har- 
e or at a. street-corner 


from the. unthinking the tribute for which he was 
hunting. To pray thus may, at one time, have been 
commendable,., if, .in.a period of. persecution, when 
many were concealing their faith, a witness for 

took this means of making confession, as did Daniel. 
But the practise continu 


Thus niay the virtues of one age 


another. At this point the contrast with the practise 


what the right hand is’ 


‘hovah,” and on this ra 


“he returns to the shop an 
peel bea umachihte object, and would command — 
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iat put Game up: and “evil "is sin t, the power 
of fas distinguished from its gut, the body of sn 
out of which actual transgressions proceed. The 


varied and weighty section on prayer winds up with 
a favorite thought of Toone that they who hope to 
be forgiven must forgive. 


ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND. 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By George M. Mackie, D.D. 


HEN ye ye shall not be as the hy, ites 

(v. 5). e cannot but admire the way in which 

the Moslem at the time of prayer stops his 

work, and, of onlookers, repeats the words 
and De eager the tures of the appointed prayer. 
Simi , Oriental Christians, peasants and me- 


chanics, attend the morning peas in church before 
going to their work at sunrise. But for the individ- 
ual it does not mean so much in the way of religious 
conviction and experience as it does withus. He is 
only doing what all are expected to do. There is 
thus a special temptation to let publicity, the stated 
hour, the ribed words, and the other circum- 
stances igion, take the place of that spiritual 
communion which is the essence of prayer. In rec- 
ognition of this need the Moslem religion has a ven- 
erated class called ‘‘the inward believers,” and 
similarly a movement among the Jews is known as 
that of *‘the seekers after God,” a revolt against the 
tedium and uselessness of the rabbinical rules. 

After this manner therefore pray ye (vs. 9-13). 
The iculars of the Lord’s Prayer are in constant 
use in Oriental life. Hallowed be thy name. 1. 
Formal and artificial. In the incident of blasphemy 
recorded in Leviticus 24: 10-16, the literal meaning 
of verse 16is ‘the that pronounceth the name of Je- 
er than on the obvious mean- 
ing of the word a rabbinical rule was founded pro- 


hibiting the use of the word under circumstances, 
and ordering that the title, Adonai, Lord, shall take 
its place in the reading! 2. Moral and neato. 

nds that 


When a pious fad on making a purchase 
he has received more ghange than he was entitled to, 

% gives back what does not 
belong to bin, saying, “The Name—that is, the Lord 
—is holy,” Thy will de done. Oriental conversation 
would seem ‘very abrupt and unbecoming if the con- 
stant references fo the will of God should be omitted. 


All kinds of negligence and unfaithfulness are hushed 


after the reason for it had _ 
disappeared; and then the inferior motive came in. 
be the vices of acur for the day’s bread. B 


of the Pharisees is already finished; but, when speak- | 


ing on the subject of prayer, Jesus could not easily 
come to an end; and he is reminded of a heathen 
practise, which he puts alongside that of the Phari- 
sees. This is repetition, like that of the priests of 
Baal, when they cried from morning to evening, 
‘‘O Baal, hear us.” But, besides repetition, Jesus 
seems to condemn ‘‘ much speaking.” God is not to 
be addressed as if he did not know our circumstan- 
ces; for he does know the things we have ‘tieed of 
before we ask him. Why, then, need we ask him? 
In order that we may be brought into the proper 
state of mind for receiving the answer. ew 

Tue Prayer OF Pravers.—The Lord’s Prayer con- 
sists of an introduction, seven petitions, and a con- 
clusion. But the conclusion is not found in the oldest 
manuscripts; and, therefore, in spite of its dignity 
and appropriateness, it cannot claim to be authorita- 
tive. ‘Theintroduction, on the contrary, is thorough] 
characteristic of the mind of Jesus, embodying Bot 
the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of men, 
while the words ‘‘ in heaven” direct us, as we pray, 
to lift up our eyes, or at least our souls, to the place 
where God’s honor dwelleth. 

The seven petitions fall into triplets at the com- 
mencement and the close, with a single petition 
between. Or they may be divided into a triplet 
and a quartet, the former referring to the thin 
of God and the latter to the things of man, like 
the two tables of the Decalogue. The first three 
obviously hang together, referring respectively to the 
divine name, the divine kingdom, and the divine will. 
The divine name has a very wide signification in Scrip- 
ture; but, even if we limitit to its most common accep- 
tation, this petition conveys positively a lesson which 
Jesus on other occasions enforced negatively by: pro- 
testing against the taking of God’s namein vain. The 
kingdom of God is also a conception of vast extent in 
the teaching of Jesus; butit would be difficult to define 
it better than as the doing of God’s will on earth even 
as it is done in heaven. 

The fourth petition stands by itself, being the sole 
request:for temporal good, The word ‘‘daily” is a 
peculiar one, which cannot be translated with cer- 
tainty. 

The three last petitions go together, and they all 
refer to one subject, namely, sin: ‘‘Our debts” are 
sins past, or what we call guilt ; ‘* temptation” is sin 
future-er outside of ourselves, with which we have 
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cape due to an overruling providence. Give us this 


‘ay our daily bread. This is also called sufficient 


: bread, in connection with the peasant custom of grind- 


ing on the hand-mill in the early morning enough 
is three-fourths of 
Oriental food. Bring us not into temptation. Ori- 

sagees all men as compassed with infirmity, 
and attach much im nce to opportunity and the 
influence of surroundings. ‘‘Tolive forty days with 
people is to leave them or become like them.” 

BeyroutT, Syria, 
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The Lesson’s Missionary Meaning 
By Delavan Leonard Pierson 


HAT a vast difference there is between praying 
and “saying ge oot The Booddhist priests 
in Korea teach their people only one prayer: 

‘*Na& mii a meta bud.” It means—‘O Everlasting 
Booddha, when I die mayI cometo thee.” The mere 
repetition of this formula is counted an act of merit so 
that the more often it is said the better. For this 
reason the Booddhists in Tibet and elsewhere write 
their sacred prayer on fi that the wigd may wave 
them, and every flutter is counted a prayer; they 
write them on paper and place in prayer-wheels to be 
turned by hand or wind or water, and every turn is 
believed to be equivalent to one petition. 

Such are some of the ‘‘vain repetitions” of the 
heathen, but there are ae of the lips that are 
equally vain and useless. Prayer to be real and of 
real value (1) must be offered to a God who hears anc. 


answers; (2) must come from the heart, not. mrerely~ 


from the lips; (3) must be accompanied by personal 
effort to co-operate with God in re oy about the de- 
sired result; (4) must be offered in the Spirit of Christ 
—not merely for selfish gain but for the glory of God. 

How much of *‘ vain repetition” is there in our 
prayers? Will the oft-repeated “sagen **thy King- 
dom come” stand the test of the requirements of 
true prayer? As faith without works is dead, so 
prayer without works is dead. . The only proof of sin- 
cerity, that the petition comes from the heart and not 
alone from the lips, is the earnest endeavor to estab- 
fish the Kingdom of God in all the earth. 

Such praying brings results. In July, 1812, a 
prayer-meeting was held in England to pray for the 
conversion of Picea the cannibal king of Tahite. 
It was afterward learned that on that very day the 
king came to the missionaries and declared his pur- 


pose to forsake his idols and serve the living God. “dren of men. 


Brooxtyn, N. Y. 
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The Busy Men’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway 


**Cash.""—Let not thy left hand know what thy 
right hand doeth (v. 3). hen the * ik” comes 
around do you put n what you can and ought to 
ty do you turn over the pages to see what other 

have subscribed? If go down liberally, do 
write with a flourish, J. Peabody Perkins... ’steen 
liars? But if itis to wriggle out with as little as 
ou can, you write, Cash... fifty cents? You don't 

t the left hand know. ‘*Cash” much meanness 
to answer for. This is not what Jesus was talking 
about. There is no particular virtue in secret giving, 
as such. The h is the thing. The Christ-heart 
is an outpouring heart. Spontaneous. -None of you 
fellows go home and say, ‘*I wes good in Sunday- 
school to-day.” You don’t flap r wings and crow 
every time you carry up the . The right hand is 
so always at it the left hand never gets told about it. 
oe came to change hearts—to put new machinery 
nto the mill, He is describing the new goods the 
mill will put out when the new machinery gets in 
(Psa. 37 : 21; 1 John 2: 29). 


The Aeroplane.— When thou doest alms... and 
when ye pray (vs. +5); Christ sets them together. 
What therefore God hath joined together let not man 

ut asunder! (Matt. 19:6.) If you ever soar above 

he levels of this world folded hands will be the 
upper plane and open hands the lower plane. Faith 
will drive the propellers and Hope will steer. The 
way you tip the planes will take you up or down. 
Faith, Hope, Love—-these three, but the greatest of 
these <P rte | and giving, which spell—Love. 
Love to and love to men. Neither gifts nor 
prayers avail without the heart. The Christ-heart 
can't help praying and can't help giving. Yes, 
George, there are many big hearts who do lots of 
iving but no praying. When I was a boy I used to 
in the P eon business. I always clipped just one 
wing, and the pigeons remained prisoners in the pen 
with the free o sky above them and not far away. 
But clipped wings can grow, and at hearts are 
not far from the Kingdom and can fly (Mark 12: 31, 
34). The big-hearted man is only waiting for you to 
bring him to his Master, for of such is the Kingdom 
of heaven. 


Alone with God.— When thou prayest(v.6). Jesus 
says, ‘‘secretly.” Alone with God. .Try it some day. 
But if you have never hada closet with a door where 
you can kneel and talk to God aloud you have never 
prayed. This thing of thinking your prayer after 
you tumble into doesn’t amount to very much, 


All the people. who get answers and do things by 


— ate those whose. closet-doors are on their 
inges. Face to face with God in a closet all alone 
we find ourselves very honest and very small (Job 7: 
17, 18). When we are children God can help us. 


** Sawin’ Wood and Sayin’ Nothin’.”’"—/n praying 
use not vain repetitions (v. 7). Notrepetitions (Matt. 
26 : 44; 2 Cor. 12: 8). But vain ones. See dictionary. 
What you do and what you are is your prayer. I 
remember well when Paul Peters went to the city and 
got a job in a big store there at just about enough 
wages to pay. his board. When he used tocome home 
holidays all he could talk about was ‘‘our’’ store and 
‘“‘our”’ trade and ‘‘our” firm and what ‘‘ we” were 
going to do. We fellows laughed and called him 
**John Wanamaker.” But Paul kept right on being 
absorbed in his master’s business. And his master 
kept right on giving him more pay and better. posi- 
tions, until now he has reached the top. Please note 
this: Paul never asked a single favor—no, not one. 
Use not vain repetitions. Get busy. The rest 
mechanic I ever kept used to strike the foreman 
for a raise about every month, until he struck out. 
The best mechanics get the raise without the asking. 
Yes, George, I think this matter of prayer is just as 
simple as that. Said Queen Elizabeth to the old 
merchant who was afraid to leave his business to 
serve the queen, ‘‘ Think ye I am so careless a queen 
that my servant’s affairs can suffer while he is about 
my business?” 


Father.—Our Father who art in heaven(vy.9). In 

a church the other day the minister rattled this prayer 
off so fast that neither myself nor most of the owe 
gation could keep up. Lots of people spin it off as 
the heathen spins his prayer wheel. If you are in a 
hurry you can say the whole gi inthe one word, 
‘‘Father.” Just say that, softly, reverently, lovingly, 
trustingly, and you have prayed as Jesus would have 
you pray. I have a father eighty-two years old, and 
I speak it reverently) hallowed be his name. I am his 
retborn, and we have been together all my life and 
are in business together now, Craig Ridgway. & Son. 
I have never had to ask him forathing. Never, ‘*Give 
me,” never ‘‘lead me,” never ‘‘deliver me.” ,Just 
‘*Father.” That's all. ‘Yet he has lovingly ddne all 
these things and more. He would die for me if need 
be (Mark 10: 45). With me it is ‘‘My Father,” but 
Christ says, ‘‘say, Our Father.” We be brethren. 
Our love, like the Master’s, must take in all the chil- 
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i. 
The Itlustration. Round-Table - 


LL readers are invited to assist in the con- 
duct of this One dollar is 
offered for every anecdotal lesson illus- 

tration that can be used, and two dollars for 
the best illustration used for each week's lesson. 
‘The important conditions governing the accept- 
ance of material, and the year’s lesson calen- 
dar, will be sent for a two-cent stamp. 


Not Samples.— 4s the hypocrites do(v. 2). 
Spurgeon used to tell this story: ‘* An Amer- 
ican gentleman said to a friend, ‘I wish you 
would come down to my garden, and taste my 
apples.’ He asked him about a dozen times, 
but the friend did not come; and at last the 
fruit-grower said, ‘I wg you think my 
apples are good for nothing, so you won’t 
come and try them,’ ‘Well, to tell the 
truth,’ said his friend, ‘I have tasted them. 
As I went along the road I picked one up 
that fell over the wall, and never tasted 
anything so sour in all my life ; I do not par- 
ticularly wish to have any more of your fruit.’ 
*Oh,’ said. the owner of the garden, ‘I 
thought it must be so, Those apples around 
the outside are for the special benefit of the 
boys. I. went fifty miles to select the sourest 
sorts to plant all around the orchard, so the 
boys might give them up as not worth steal- 
ing; but if you will come inside, you will 
find that we grow a very different quality 
there, sweet as honey.’ Those who judge 
the church by its worst members [the hang- 
ers-on around the edge}]—those most like the 
world, make the same mistake,’’— W. Fran- 
cts Gates, Nyack, N. Y. 


The Reward.— 7/y Father who seeth in 
secret shall recompense thee (v. 4). On acer- 
tain occasion, after a charity sermon at the 
United Presbyterian Church in “Broughton 
Place, Edinburgh, one of the congregation, 
by accident, put a crown piece into the plate 
instead of a penny, and, starting back at its 
white and precious face, asked to have it 
back. But »Jeems (the doorkeeper),. who 
held the plate, said: ‘*In once, in forever,’’ 
**Aweel, aweel,’’. grunted, the unwilling 
giver, ‘‘I’ll get credit for it in heaven.”’ 
**Na, na,’’ said Jeems, ** ye’ll get credit for 
the penny only.”"—Zhe Rev. W. T. Dor- 
ward, Stelton, N, J, From The Sunday 
School Chrontle, London, , 


The Open Door.— Aut thou, when thou 
prayest, enter into thine inner chamber, and: 
having shut the door, pray to thy Father 
(v. 6); . A man was standing in a telephone 
booth trying to talk, but could not make out 
the message. He kept saying, ‘*I can’t 
hear, I can’t hear.’? The’other man by-and- 
by said sharply, ‘* If you’ll shut the door you 
can hear.’’ His door was not shut, and he 
could hear not only the man’s voice, but the 
street’ and store noises too.‘ Some folks 
have gotten their hearing badly confused be- 
cause their doors have not been shut enough. 
Man’s voice and God’s voice get mixed ‘in 
their ears. They cannot tell between them. 
The botheris partly with the door. If you’ll 
shut that door you can hear, — Juniata 
Rohrback, Washington, D.C. Quotation 
from S. D. Gordon in ‘Quiet’ Talks on 
Prayer,’ — The prise for this week ts awarded 
to this illustration. 


Deing'as He Liked.— Zhy will be done, 
as in heaven, so on earth (v. 10)... The Rev. 
John: MacNeil, in ** The Spirit Filled Life,’’ 
says that when God cleanses the heart he 
cleanses the springs of action so that the 
man now ‘* wants to’’ do. the will of God. 
*¢I thought you told me you cowld do what 
you liked,’’ was the taunt hurled -by a young 
man at his friend who enjoyed full salvation, 
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ture known to naturalists which can gather 
round itself a sufficiency of atmospheric air, 
and, so clothed he: it desce into the 
bottom of the ; and you may see the 
little diver mo about dry, and at his ease, 
protected by his crystal vesture, — the 
water all around be stagnant and bitter. 
Prayer is such a protector; a transparent 
vesture—the world sees it not ; a real defense, 
it keeps us out of the world. By means of 
it the believer can gather so much of a 
heavenly atmosphere around him, and with 
it descend into the putrid depths of this con- 
taminating world, that for a season no evil 
will touch him; and he knows when to as- 
cend for a new ee Rev, W. T. 
Dorward, Stelton, N. /. 


% 
Visiting the Lesson-Scenes 


A WORD FROM THE EDITOR. —These studies 
apply what is knows as the Underwood 
‘Travel System to the current lessons. A sec- 
tion of the patented maps connected with this 
system is reproduced herewith. If, at the open- 
ing of the lesson, the teacher will, by the use of 
these maps and descriptions, or better by the 
maps and the sterecgraphs (beautiful photo- 
graphic views of Palestine, for use in the stereo- 
scope), get clearly in the minds of the pupils 
the setting of the lesson’s events in Palestine, 
it will help as no other method can to give a 
sense of reality to those events and a lasting 
impression of them. Fifty stereographs, illus- 
trating the lessons of the whole year, cost $8.34, 
and if ordered at one time a cloth-bound, gold- 
lettered case will be given free. ‘The fourteen 
stereographs for the ‘irst quarter cost $2. 34 
The six stereographs for January cost $r. e 
four stereogrepns for February cost 67 cents. 
Less than four’ stereographs in one order are 
20 cents each. Stereoscopes, 85 cents. Ex- 
press or pectage is prepaid. Orders should be 
sent to The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ATTHEW was a Galilean who had hada 
SS. position at Capernaum, 

ithout doubt many of the hearers 

of the Sermon on the Mount came from that 
art of Galilee between Capernaum and 
ve old home at Nazareth. Consult our 
Galilee map. Jf you were to stand at the 


4 spot marked 7 on Mt. Tabor, and face north- 


easterly toward the distant lake, you would 
be looking directly over a wide stretch of 
country from which people went ‘out to hear 
the Master. 

.You see at your feet the: stone fragments 
of an old building-and part of a masonry 
wall over which weeds are growing. Beyond 
the ruins, the ground slopes steeply down- 
ward, partly covered with bushes and low 
trees with thick masses of foliage. 
the foot of the slope you see the ground ex- 
tending, partly level, partly rolling, for eight 
or nine miles.’ In some places you see cul- 
tivated fields with straight boundaries mark- 
ing off their different colored crops; in other 
places the land seems to be merely used for 
pasture, About eight miles away the Mount 
of Beatitudes rises dark against a back- 
coe of hazy mountains still farther away. 

yond the Mount lies the lake, though at 
this distance it is not plainly seen. 


SCALE OP MILES 








on his refusing to go to the theater, ‘So I 
can.’’ ‘Why, then, won’t you come with 
me as I asked you?"’ . ** Because I don’t 
tike,’? was the rejoinder. 


the prayer for his will to be done on earth 
will soon be answered.—EZiizabeth Reed, 
Ponce, Porto Rico, 


Where He Got Hurt.—And bring us not 
into temptation (v. 13). The old shepherd 
who offered prayer in a Welsh revival meet- 
ing put it exactly right when he lamented his 
backslidings in these words: ‘‘ Lord, I got 
among the thorns and briars, and was 
scratched and torh and bleeding ; but, Lord, 
it is only fair to say that it was not on thy 
ground ; Thad wandered out of thy pasture.”’ 
— William rs Hart, D. D., Unca, N.Y. 
From The Epworth Herald, 


The Secret Supply.— Deliver us from the 
evil (¥. 13). Prayer never goes without re- 
ward, James Hamilton has said-:..\‘ Among 


When all pro- | 
fessing Christians w#// to do the will of God, | 
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Nineteen hundred years ago this region 
was vastly more presperous than it is to-day. 
People lived not in scattered farmhouses, 
as they do in America, but in houses clus- 
tered together in viilages, often a few miles 
from the fields which they cultivated. ‘They 
were accustomed to long walks to and from 
work, and it invo!<ed no great effort to go 
over to the lakeside, or to that hill near the 
lake, to listen to the Teacher who ‘‘ spake 
as tievet man spake.’’ Among the very first 
to’pray ‘** give“us this day our daily bread 





| the forms. of insect life there is a little crea-: 


From 





were, without any fontt: poonle who earned 
their daily bread ting this very 
ground, my 3 sheep in these hill- 
on e wool in little homes now 


val 

Across this district ran highways lead- 
ing toward the rich ‘‘heathen”’ (that is, 
Greek and Roman) towns of the Decapolis. 
Every Jewish men and woman had seen 
such foreigners traveling with their caravans 
of baggage and freight ; some had lived near 
them at Tiberias and the Decapolis towns, 
and seen their temples where 
showy ceremonies were always going’ on 
without much hearty meaning. 

To see for yourself this view over Eastern 
Galilee, use the stereograph entitled ‘* View 
from Mt. Tabor, Showing Mount of Beati- 
tudes and upper Galilean Hills.’’ 

Next week we shall describe what can be 
seen from a position on the Plain of Sharon ; 
a prospect such as Jesus had known and 
loved all his life. 


” 
From the Platform | 


_ By Philip E. Howard 
A Prayer Before the Lesson.—Our 


Father, help us to be more'simple in our ways. 
Help us to care less about the whimsical favor 
of the world and more, far more, about right 
doing. ‘ieach us the joy of doing good deeds 
without noise or praise, and the blessing of un- 
heralded service to humble people who can 
never repay. We remember with shame the 
many times we have been moved to tell of our 
own well-doing. - Forgive us, O God, for our 
petty pride and and self-seeking, and cleanse 
us from hypocrisy ; in Jesus’ name. Amen. 
After the Lesson.— When some one was 
telling the other night about the great game 
of basket-ball Bob’s team played, just for a 
minuté Bob wanted -to explain that it was Ais 
goal that won the game. When a visitor 
raised the embroidered table cover in the 


‘library of her house, Heletidid wish some- 


one would tell who did it. And when the 
list of givers who had: supplied’ the money for 
the church organ was printed and Mr. 
Blank’s name wasn’t there, opposite his 
dollar, I tell you it went hard with him to 
speak~pleasantly to the - treasurer wher -he 
next saw -him’? 
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», to give things, to say and get 
Sedic t” But, afterall, icdittduine toa 
e giving and the saying what we need to 
about, and not whether people notice 
we should have the credit? 
ere is Jesus’ word to us: 


meg ee 





GIVE 
PRAY 
BUT NOT FOR SHOW 











How easy that seems,—on the board. 
Well, let’s try it this week, on the Street, in 
the home, in church, young and old; and 
may the Lord help every one of us to cut 
out all the hypocrisy from our lives. 


Lesson Hymns and Psalms 
** Sweet hour of er; sweet hour of prayer."’ 
** My Jesus, asdhouwik {” + 
**O Jesus, [ have promised." 
** Cast thy bread upon the waters.” 
** Jesus, Lord of life and glory.” 
** Gently, Lord,.O-gently lead us.” 
“ ‘Thy. way, not mine, O. Lord,” : 
** Jesus, merciful and mild.” 


(Ref in. p h are to the old and new 
editions of the metrical Psalm book “ Bible Songs.’’) 


Psalm 5 :1-6(5:1-5. 8: 4-4). . 

Psalm 18 : 19-26 (21 : 1-5. . & 1-5). 

Psalm 66 : 7, 12-14 (86 : 3, 6, 7. - 192: 1, 2). 
Psalm 4 : 3-7 (4 :3-6. @: 3-6). 

Psalm 139 : 1-6. (206 : 1, 2, 12, 15 298 : 1-4). 


x 
Lesson Home-Readings 


Belocred under the ‘auspices of the Sunday-school 
itorial Association. Appreved by the Inter- 
national Lessen Committee). 





M.—Matt. 6 : 1-15 . Aeceptable almsgiving and 
prayer 

‘T.—Mark 12 : 38-44 . The Acceptable Gift of a 
; Poor Widow 

W.—2 Cor. 8 : 1-15 . Readiness the. Ground of 
‘ Acceptability 

T.—2 Cor. 9: 1-15. . Not Giving Grudgingly 
F.—Luke 11 ; 1-13 . God's Readiness to Answer 
Prayer 

S.—Luke 18 : 1-14... . Acceptable and Un- 





It’s hard, ‘isn’t -it, to do 


S.+Jas. § 12-18°5" ; Effeciual Feevéut Prayer 





How to Teach the Lesson to Your Class | 
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For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


Lesson TRUTH.—God honors the gifts and 


prayers that come from the heart, 


T WAS almost time for the temple service. 
Near the door of the temple stood a box 
to receive the offerings. Near this box 

sat aman watching the people as they passed. 
Nearly everybody dropped an offering into 
the box. Some of the rich men made quite 
a fuss about it, to attract the attention of the 
eople to the large gifts which they put in. 
They were so rich that they.didn’t miss what 
they gave at all. Just then there came a 
poor widow, who quietly dropped into-the 
box two mites, worth less than half a cent. 

Jesus honored the poor widow woman 
whose gift came from her heart. He turned 
to his friends or disciples, and said, ‘* This 
poor widow gave more than anybody else, for 
she gave all that she had, even her living.” 

It must have made them all think of an- 
other time, when they were with Jesus, as 
he sat on the mountainside and taught: 
‘* Take heed that you do not your righteous- 
ness before men to be seen of them,’’ as 
some people do, sounding a trumpet in the 
synagogues and streets, that men might see 
and praise them for their large gifts. The 
quiet gifts please God the best. 

Some people think that nobody sees or 
knows what they give. Eddie and Jim sat 
next to each other in Sunday-school. Eddie 
could hardly wait to put in the dime which 
he had earned for his love gift. Jim’s father 
had given him a nickel to put in. As the 


money-box was passed, Jim thought, nobody 
will know if I keep the nickel, so he put it 
in his pocket and dropped in a cent which 
he had found in his coat, and it made just as 
much noise. 
know what he gave. 
seeth in sécret:”” 


But somebody did »see and 
** Thy heavenly Father 





** To say my prayers is not to pray, 
Unless I mean the words I say, 
Unless I think to whom I speak, 
And with my heart a blessing seek."’ 


Jesus told his followers not to be like those 
| men who loved to.stand and pray in the 
synagogues and street corners, to be seen by 
other people; but to go alone sometimes to a 
quiet place to talk to the heavenly Father. 
That was why Jesus so often went to the 
mouatain, to be alone with God. 

I always loved this little song : 


** Into her room there went 
A little maid one day, 
And by a chair she knelt, 
_ And thus began to pray : 
‘Jesus, mine eyes I close, 
Thy form 1 cannot see ; 
If thou ‘art near me, Lord, 
I pray thee, speak to me.’ 
A still, small voice she heard within her soul : 
‘ Fear not, my child, I hear thee; tell me all.’ "’ 


God honors such prayers, which come 
from the heart. There was once a busy 
mother who had so many children in her 
little home that she couldn’t find -a quiet 
place to be alone and pray until after the 
children were safely in bed, On summer 
evenings she often took the baby and walked 
to a big stone under the trees not far from 
the house. Nobody saw her as she knelt 
there and talked to God, asking him to bless 
her children and her home, but she always 
felt better for that quiet time. God honored 
what she did by helping somebody to write a 
hymn abbut it, which is sometimes sung in 
church : 

** I love to steal a while away 
Frem every cumbering care, 
And spend the hours of setting day 
In humble, grateful prayer."’ 


That was a brave miner who cheered up 
the other men in the Cherry mine by singing 
and praying with them, Surely God was 
pleased to hear the songs and prayers. 
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The American Bible Society tenders hearty 
thanks to the many friends: who have enabled 
it to secure $465,000 of the $500,000 necessary 
to obtain the $500,000 offered by Mrs. Russell 
Sage, the whole sum of $1,000,000 to be a per- 
petual endowment for the Society. 

Only $35,000 remains to be’ subscribed. 

Mrs. Sage allows us to continue the effort 
to secure the full amount. 

Twenty-eight men and twenty-two women 








have subscribed $1,000 each. Numbers of peo- 
ple, doing what they could, have sent from one 


to one hundred dollars. 


Many memorial gifts have been received ; 
one of $5,000.00 as a memorial to a father and 
a mother; one of $100 to a father. Are not 


others like-minded ? 


Will not all our friends and all friends of 
the Bible respond promptly and complete this 


fund ? 
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money contributions to-day to William Foulke, Treasurer, Bible House, 
Y., or to..any.of the Agency Secretaries of the American Bible Society. 


A Great Sum Raised 


Subscriptions need not be accompanied by cash, if later payment is more convenient. 
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My Class of Girls 
~ By Helen Gill Lovett 


OU teachers, did you ever ride through 
the reg in the darkness and feel 
the glow of expectation as you saw the 

first glimmerings of the lights of the destina- 
tion city? . So, I felt as I reviewed for the 
sixth time the questions about Matthew and 
his book, The girls are beginning to remem- 
ber, and I am glad. 

With open Bibles we advanced through 
the first five chapters, pausing to note each 
lesson and the Golden Thread it contained. 
At the end of last Sunday’s lesson we paused. 

‘*Did you ever earn any money?” I 
asked. All had, but one. How did you 
earn it? Who paid you? What would you 
think if I promised to pay each one of you a 
thousand dollars next week for some work 
you could do? Would you believe it? Why? 

From this we saw that the value of a 
promise depends upon ability'to pay and the 
surety of the word of the one who makes the 
promise. 

Find three’ promises to pay in this lesson, 
The girls found, marked, and read verses 4, 
6, 18 (we included verses 16 to 18 in our les- 
son). ‘The meaning of *‘ recompense ’’ was 
given. We decided that a good title for this 
lesson would be, ‘‘ The Paymaster in the 
New Kingdom.’’ He pays for three special 
things mentioned to-day. Find the first. 
The girls found that alms-giving was first 
mentioned. Had the Jews given alms before 
this? How? What was their reward? 
What were such men calied? What does 
‘‘hypocrite’’ mean? Why were they so 
called? Where was the fault? Why couldn’t 
the Paymaster reward them? I told my girls 
about seeing a cut-glass dish which was shown 
to me as a ‘‘second.’’ I looked in vain for 
crack or chip. My friend said, ‘* Hold it up 
to the light.”” Then I saw some tiny bub- 
bles in the glass which had caused the de- 
crease in value. ‘These offerings, held to the 
light, disclosed the tiny bubbles of insincer- 
ity, which rendered them valueless in the 
eyes of the Paymaster. 

What is the second thing to be rewarded ? 
Had the Jews prayed before this? How? 
Why? What was their reward? What was 





wrong? . Why could not the Paymaster 
recompense them? Here I spoke of the 
Oriental prayer wheels, and the difference 
between prayibg-and saying: prayers. 

So much had n for the old Jews of yes- 
terday. What was for those ten young Amer- 
ican girls of to-day and to-morrow? We ex- 
plained that money was not the only thing to 
be given: work, time, talents, love, sympa- 
thy, were also rewarded when done for the 
Paymaster. But he must see no bubbles of 
insincerity or wrong motive. 

Praying represented’ only one phase of | 
warship, and this would be rewarded. 

Although my girls were personally not 
familiar with fasting, we spoke of its under- 
lying principle of self-denial,and how the Mas- 
ter abundantly rewards our losses for his sake. 

To conclude I said, ‘‘ Now let’s look up 
the Paymaster and see how much his prom- 
ises are worth.’? Psalm 24: 1 was marked 
and explained. This showed us that the 
Father was able to recompense. Then we 
found Numbers 23 : 19, and I noted the fact 
that the reward is not promised immediately ; 
it may be long in coming, but 


** Hath he said, and will he not do it? 
Or hath he spoken, and will he not make it 
g 9 , d ? ve 


Our little closing prayer was to the dear 
Paymaster who saw and-recompensed our 
unpraised deeds, and we asked him to help us 
never to listen to the promises of Satan, but 
always to bring to our memories ‘‘ the Father 
who seeth in secret shall recompense thee.’’ 


Home Work on Next Week’s Lesson 


The girls will write in their note-books 
what they remember of this lesson. 

Read Matthew 6 : 19-34 every day. 

Mark and memorize verses 21 and 33. 

What are some ‘‘treasures upon the 
earth’’?? What do men give besides money 
to obtain these treasures? What will become 
of this kind of treasure (v. 19). Find an- 
other reason for not accumulating this kind 
of wealth (v. 21). What is the real treasure ? 

The girls are writing, week by week, a life of Christ 
in their own note-books, illustrating them with ‘pic- 


tures on the lesson, and adding the “‘ Golden Thread”’ 
of each lesson, and how they weave it into their lives. 


So ees 
My Class of Boys 
By Eugene C. Foster 


LL the matter preliminary to the prayer 
itself I went over rather hastily, Ihad 
one objective for this lesson—to make 

the Lord’s Prayer real to the boys, and to 
give it a clearness in their minds that would 
last for life. Then, too, I wanted to make 


them think more earnestly than ever about all | 
| prayer. | 


Besides, verses 1 to 8 do not touch 
upon the experiences of boy-life very directly. 

For my preparation, I went over phrase after 
phrase of the prayer itself, to make myself as 
sure as I could of its meaning. How many 
thousands of times I must have repeated it 
during my life—and yet I needed to think 
clearly and carefully to make sure I was not 
missing its meaning. After this Dr. Riddle 
and Dr. Stalker helped me greatly. 

As to the matter of teaching, I was careful 
to let the boys do all of that possible. We 
took the prayer phrase by phrase. ‘Our 
Father,’’ Christ’s tribute to the universal 
fatherhood of God, which makes all men 
brothers. It is significant to notice that 
from whatever corner of the world we pray, 
in whatever language, we can all begin our 
prayer in the same way. ‘* Hallowed be thy 
name,’’ caused me to ask the meaning of 
**hallowed,’’ and a boy answered, ‘‘rever- 
ence.’’ I helped to make this clear by add- 
ing, ‘‘a term of reverence.’’ I spoke about 
some irreverence I had noticed during the 
brief prayer with which we opened our les- 
gon study; it struck home, At the tenth 
verse I called for an explanation of the 
phrase, ‘‘thy kingdom.’”’ Two boys gave 
very good explanations—‘*the time when 
God will reign,’’ etc. I cautioned them 
against thinking only of a kingdom ix heaven, 
for I want my boys to believe in a kingdom 
here on earth. 

The request for the daily bread called forth 
a brief plea for boys to take everything to God 
in prayer, including each daily need. I 
made it clear that God was interested in the 
things that boys need, as well as in the things 
that men need. The necessity for forgiving 
hearts was pointed ‘out in verses 12-14, and 





PHILADELPHIA. 


not without significance, for;some of the boys 
had been at odds with each other: 








{ then turned to a general discussion about 
prayer, and told them of some notable exam- 
ples of great men who had been men of 
prayer. One boy added to my list the illus- 
tration of Washington at Valley Forge. I 
told them that prayer was an act of great 
earnestness and dignity—never an act to be 
treated in a trifling way. I pointed out that 
many of the greatest men in the world had 
felt it their highest privilege to pray, and that 
without fearing what other men would say. 
I knew of some instances where a praying 
boy had been twitted—and I sent this thought 
direct to the point. 

There was not much discussion as we 
closed our lesson, and I trust prayer in gen- 
eral, and the beautiful Lord’s Prayer in par- 
ticular, will mean more to the boys than ever 
before. 


Home Work on Next Week’s Lesson 


1. What is the best reason you can give 
for ‘laying up treasure in heaven’’? 2. 
Why is it impossible for a man to serve two 
masters? 3. Why.should-we be concerned 
for other things than food and raiment? 
4. What should we seek firs¢? 5.- Explain 
what the last clause in verse 34 means. 

DETROIT, MICH. 


> 4 
The Adult Bible Class 
By President Frank K. Sanders, D.D. 


The Contrast Between His Principles of 
Righteous Conduct and Jewish 
Practise (Matt. 6 : 1-18). 


CONDUCTING THE CLAss SESSION, 


ROM what constitutes real righteousness 
it is but a natural step to consider the 
manifestation of righteousness. Alms- 

giving, prayer, and fasting were the means 
by which the Pharisees made a show of piety... 
By using these as illustrations Jesus made his 
own meaning perfectly plain. He .objected 
to none of these, but only to their perver- 
sion and to the assumption that such actions 
were an index to real piety. 

Call the attention of the class to the im- 
pressive form into which this ‘portion of the 

(Continued on next page, third column) 
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I-make all, sorts 
of clear glass for | « 
all sorts of uses; 
each the best 
glass for its par- 
ticular purpose. 
For my Pearl 
Glass lamp- 
chimneys — that 
bear my. name, 
Macbeth—I make 
the best glass 
ever put into 2 lamp-chimney. 
These chimneys are clear as 
crystal, and they won’t break 
from heat; proper shapes and 





lengths, and they fit. 


I'll send you, free; my lamp-chimney book, to 
tell you the right chimney for any burner. Address 


MacBETH, Pittsburgh. 
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Water 
is the universal drink 


Quaker Oats 


is the universal food. 


Every nation on earth knows 
that to build a strong people of 
brain and brawn, there is no food 
like the best oatmeal. 


Quaker Oats is the only per- 


fect oatmeal: 


’ 


Cheap— Strengthening. 


: ( Continued from preceding page) 

Sermon was cast. Three uniform stanzas are 

arent in verses 2-4, 5,6, and 16-18. The 
rabbis loved to formulate their teachings in 
this measured, dignified style, Jesus was a 
master in its use as well as of the art of mak- 
ing parables or of telling fascinating stories, 
One secret of his power to cast a spell over 
his hearers was the beauty 

Jesus warns his followers (6:1) against 
ostentation in religion. What is the objec- 
tionable element? Not surely in the mere 
publicity, but in the intentional display of 
— When, however, is it a duty to 

lay our religion? Jesus was not criti- 
cizing the act itself, but rather the motive be- 
hind it. Down in the slums one may have 
to proclaim facts which, were he among his 
friends, would announce themselves. 

The first stanza of this prose poem on spir- 
ituality in religion has to do with the giving 
of alms (6: 2-4). According to verse 2 alms- 
giving was a part of the regular synagogue 
service, Jesus had often been shocked by the 
advertising methods of the Pharisees. The 
expression ‘‘sound a trumpet’’ is probably 
another strong metaphor. Not even Phari- 
sees did that, so far as we know about the 
customs of Judaism. What is the reward 
such have received? Jesus implies that they 
were doing business, and got all that they 

r. 

What rules regarding benevolence can be 
drawn, directly or by inference, from this 
passage? Some of the-class will declare that 
Jesus insisted upon its practise, but that he 
forbade its being done in public, even in 
church. Just insist: that Jesus merely de- 
clared that purity of motive was essential to 
God’s blessing on the giver. 

The second stanza.is devoted to prayer 
(6:5, 6). Call attention to the fact that 
vérses 7-1§ break into the original connec- 
tion and afford an illustration of one impor- 








po § English; Diploma granted, positions obtained for | 


— | cefity.’*’ 


tart peculiarity of this Gospel, the grouping 
| sake of completeness. 


| chapter, whith treats of ‘the ‘contrast be- 
| tween Pharisaic hypocrisy and Christian sin- 


ing prayer, probably tittered at other times. 
This habit of the writer of ‘the Gospel has 
added greatly to the 'valué of its presentation 
of the teachings of Jesus, . , 

The ist suggestion of the inserted passage 


making,a prayer into a sort of incantation, 
and not to expect to influence God by the 
multiplication of such forms of prayer. Did 
Jesus intend to condemn explicitness or repe- 
tition in real prayer? What did he intend to 
teach about prayer by the form of prayer | 
which follows? Does. it suggest how little | 
we should ask for or how much? |. Does it 


we should say it ? 

Luke 11 : 1-4 gives another version of the 
Lord’s Prayer. Which is more like the orig- 
inal form can hardly be determined with cer- 
tainty. The form in Matthew is ap hiiee 
accepted with tlie concluding doxology (whic 
was liturgical in origin, not a part of the orig- 
inal prayer, see Rev. Ver. margin) as best 
suited to the needs of Christians. Two 
questions may be profitably discussed con- 
cerning the Lord’s Prayer. First: Was it 
intended to be a pattern of prayer or a form? 
Second : Did it include every element essen- 
tial to prayer ? 

Verses 14, 1§ are an explanation of the 
petition of verse 12, and an additional illustra- 
tion of Matthew’s habit of grouping teach- 
ings. They recall Mark 11 : 25, 26. Why 
was this admonition about the forgiving spirit 
important in this talk about prayer? Can an 
unforgiving man om Can he forgive some 
things and not others, and then offer accept- 
able prayer? 

The third stanza dealt with the practise of 
fasting. Does it assume that the truly relig- 
jous man would fast as well as give alms and 
pray? Does this mean that fasting is still 
obligatory, or did Jesus merely recognize an 
existing religious habit ? 

Matthew 9 : 14 indicates that the disciples 
of Jesus and presumably Jesus himself were 
not in the habit of fasting. They may have 
complied with the current customs, but cer- 
tainly did not go beyond them, as the Phari- 
sees and other religious leaders claimed to 
do {Luke 18:12). Yet Jesus recognized 
(Matt. 9: 15) that the time would come when 
his disciples would have a specific reason for 
occasional fasting. He also was talking to 
a throng which incladed many to whom fast- 
ing was a‘regular expression of devotion: .On 
what element in fasting did: he insist? 





of his utterances, - 


of teachings regarding some theme for the | 
These verses carry | 
| us aside from the turrent 6f thought in the | 


‘They are sayings of Jesus regard | 


is not: to. babble unintelligently in prayer, | 


deéfine what we should say in prayer or how | 


JANUARY 22,4910 


AN OUTLINE FoR THE TEACHING. 


Him Whom We Worship. How many 
times is God referred to in these verses, and 
in what six descriptive phrases? Why is it 
unnecessary to let God know what we are 
about? 

Are There Only Two Concerned in an Act 
of Worship? Under what conditions, if any, 
can our acts of worship concern others than 
God and ourselves? 

The Essential Element in True Worship. 
What is it that must ‘be right, if God is to 


accept our — at all? 
Forms o prsig: 7 Jesus mentioned three. 
Why did he not to these Scripture read- 


ing, family devotions, attendance at the syna- 
gogue, etc. ? What forms may we enumerate 
to-day as those which a Christian man should 
adopt as a matter of course? How far will 
the principle emphasized by Jesus apply to 
the performance of civic or social aut ; 


Booxs THAT MAy BE UsEp. : 


The stately measure of these verses is well 
aay in printed form i i Bacon’s ‘* Ser- 
mon on Mount,’ eS An excellent 
study of the Lord's Pray 2 is given by Plum- 
mer, in ‘* Exegetical iniiaaalory on Mat- 
thew,’’ in the course of the notes on this 
passage, pages 90-105. The articles by 
Gwilliam, in Hastings Bible Dictionary, 

age 553, and by Zenos, in the Standard 
ible Dictionary, page 489, are very clear 
and helpful. Gore’s ‘‘Sermon of the 
Mount,”’ ‘pages 169-141, is an éxceedingly 
suggestive treatment of the passagé ‘aid of 
the Prayer. All commentaries are good. 


Dai_ty HoME WORK ON THE NExtT Lesson. 

Monday.—Read Matthew 6: 19-24. How 
do we go about laying up treasure in heaven ? 
Can it be done with a selfish motive? 

Tuesday.—Read Matthew6 : 25-34... No 
greater hindrance to progress can be found 
than anxiety. What reasons against it does 
Jesus advance ? 


Wednesday.— Read Luke 18 : 





| 18-30 as an 
illustration of what Jesus meant by heavenly 
| treasure. Which do I most value, aon or 
| heavenly good ? 
yz 

Thursday.-~—Read. Ephesians . 1:3, i 15- 
19.@5 2: 4-9; a8. Paul’s definition of what it 
means to be rich:toward God. : Hew:canone 
** sit im the intovenip pice with: Christ iyday 
by: day? hos 

Friday’: Read Peal 121)’: which wpeeks 
of God’s sleepless watchfulness forhis peo- 
ple. Add Psalm 127 +t, 2, which expresses 
| beautifully our continuous need of his cure, 

Saturday.— Read Psalm 91, ‘as expressive 

of the serenity: which should characterize the 
| man who places ‘his’ trust in God, ‘Does it 
seem idealized ? 

Sunday.—Read.Matthew 6: 19-34. What 
| did Jesus consider to be the supreme desire 
of every true follower of his? Are we am- 
bitious for the right things ? 
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weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
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Eugene C. Foster also conducts a de- 
mt in The Sunday School Journal, 
blished by the Methodist Book cern, 


arious other denominational publications 


also have ts especially for boys, 
and other departments for girls. Then there 
is ‘*‘ The Boys’ Teacher,’’ published monthly 


_ by the D. C. Cook Co. of Elgin, Illinois. — 
There are many publications and organi- 
zations especially for boys and girls. Quite 
a number of them, and many 


the school, are referred to in the Interna- 
tional Jeaflet entitled ‘‘ Intermediate Depart- 
ment Leaflet No, 1.’’. A sample copy may 
_ be had of your state Sunday-school secretary, 
or by applying at the International Sunday 
School office, Hartford Building, Chicago. 


FREDERICTON, N. B.—In this Province, 
where many of the country schools are small, 
the question arises, ‘‘ What would you do in 
the matter of grading?"’ Should an effort be 
made to grade all schools? If not all, where 


- would you begin? If you approve a system of 


grading for a school of say twenty to fifty pupils, 
indly outline it.—W. E. M. 

Any Sunday-school can be graded any- 
where, no matter how small or how large, 
provided you have teachers enough for the 
proper grades that are possible with the 

upils who are present in the school: If you 
fed five pupils in theschool whose‘ages were 
wéspectively four, sevén,: eleven, fourteen, 
cand twenty-five, and had ‘a teacher for each 


vehpupil, you would have five departments with 


é 


4. ners, 


one pupil in each department, —the: Begin- 
imary, Junior, Intermediate; and 


Adult.. This would bea graded school, 


though of course it would lack: the interest | 
If three of | fo 


vand. enthusiasm of numbers. 
your pupils should drop out and leave the 
youngest and the-oldest, you would still have 
a graded school if the ‘lesson taught to the 








In a Shadow 
inveterate Tea Drinker Feared Paralysis 


Steady use of either tea or coffee often 


produces alarming symptoms as the poi- | 
son (caffeine) contained in these bevey- | 


ages acts with more potency in some per- 


}..-sons than in others, 


) Wellville,” in pkgs. 


**I was never a coffee drinker,” writes 
anlIll. woman, ‘‘ butateadrinker. I was 
very nervous, had frequent spells of sick 
headache and heart trouble, and was sub- 
ject at times to severe attacks of bilious 
colic. 

** No end of sleepless nights—would 
have spells at night when my right side 


‘would get numb and tingle like a thou- 
16 sand needles were pricking my flesh. At 


times I could hardly put my tongue out of 


_ mouth and my right eye and ear were 
| affe 


cted. 
** The doctors told meI was liable to be- 


© come paralyzed at any time, so I was in 
“’ constant dread. 


I took medicine of var- 
ious doctors and no end of patent med- 
icine—all to no good. 

‘* The doctors told me to quit using tea, 
but I thought I could not live without it— 

‘that it was my only stay, I had been a tea 
drinker for twenty-five years; was under 


‘ the doctor’s care for fifteen. 


** About six months ago, I finally quit 
tea and commenced to drink Postum. 

‘‘I have never had one spell of sick 
headache since and only one light attack 
of bilious colic. Have quit having those 
numb spells at night, sleep well and my 
heart is getting stronger all the time.” 

Read the little book, ‘‘ The Road to 
‘* There’sa Reason” 


Ever read the above letter? A new 


" one appears from time to time. They 


are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


(Matt. 6 : 1-15). 


r items of 
interest connected with this department of 


THE SUNDAY 


5 
called the Adult Department, 
though y ing the Senior Depart- 
ment includes the balance of the ’teen age, 
and all above nineteen are considered in 
Adult Department. 

I would send to the World’s Sunday-School 
Publishing Company, Detroit, Michigan, for 
their leaflet on grading. Professor E. A, 
Fox’s book on the ‘* Up-to-date Sunday- 
Schoo! ’’ (25 cents) has a good chapter on 
gtading, and Dr. Schauffler’s book entitled 
** Ways of Working ”’ ($1.00) also has a good 
chapter on the subject. One of the best 
books ‘to get on this subject is ‘* Axtell’s 
Graded Sunday-School’’ (50 cents). 





[ Children at Home 


A Surprise 
- By Emma C. Dowd 


EDDY THOMAS had been taken sick 
with mumps—mumps on both sides of 
the face at once. That was bad, of 

course; but his mother said it wasn’t as if it 
were scarlet fever. Teddy didn’t see how any 
thing could be worse, 

He was lying in bed, his face all snarled 
with fretful thoughts, when he caught the 
sound of his own name. 

Ethel and brother James had come into the 
next room, and were talking softly, Teddy 
had sharp ears. 

“Tt doesn’t do any good for Ted to be so 
cross,’’ Ethel was saying. ‘‘ Mamma will be 
all used up if he keeps on this Way.” 

** You may be sure he will keep on,’’ re- 
turned James. ‘‘ He is a regular baby!’’ 

‘*1 should think he’d have a little regard 
r us,’’ sighed Ethel. 

‘* He doesn’t think of anybody else—selfish 
little pig!’ said James. 

| «Dve always said I’d hate to have him 
| sick,’? Ethel went on. ‘* He doesn’t’ know 
| what patience is.’’ 

‘** And he’ll never learn,’’ added James. 
Téddy made an ugly face at the crack in the 
| door, and then caught his breath with a scowl. 

Teddy lay quite still for a long time, think- 
ing, thinking. ‘‘I believe I'll do it!’ he 
thought. ‘‘I can, I’m sure I can! “How it 
will s’prise ’em! They don’t ’serve to be 
s’prised, after talkin’ so ’*bout their sick 
brother; but I guess I’ll have to, Mamma 
didn’t talk so—Mamma d’serves-a 8’prise.’’ 

When Ethel came upstairs and sai 
**Ready for your medicine, Ted?’’ he an- 
swered with a sweet ‘‘ Yes’’ through his teeth, 
and the surprise truly began. 

A little later Mamma came in to change the 
flaxseed poultices on his face, and she was ev- 
idently astonished not to see the least flicker 
of a frown while she was doing it. 

** Do you feel any worse?’’ she asked. 

‘* Aches pretty hard,’”’ he answered pleas- 
antly, not even wincing at the pain caused by 
the slight movement of his jaws. She stooped 
and kissed him on his lips. 

** Mamma’s brave little boy!’ she said. 

** Kind o’ fun, after all, to be patient!’”’ he 
thought to himself, as she went away. ‘‘ Didn’t 
S’pose it would be.’’ 

James came up after dinner to bring a book 
of pictures for him to look at, and Ted pluckily 
outdid his other attempts at cheerfulness. He 
had to pay for those smiles afterward—oh, how 
his jaws did ache! He couldn’t help being 
glad that James didn’t come very often, for 
no matter how bad he felt he was determined 
to show plenty of grit when James was there. 

It was when he first went downsiairs that 
he let out the secret. 

**I wouldn’t have believed that you would 
bear an illness so bravely,’’ his father re- 
marked. ‘* You have been a little man.”’ 

Teddy’seyes shone, ‘I thought I’ds’prise 
you!’’ he chuckled. 
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is the Philo S unlike all other ways of 
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that will hatch, how to hatch near! every 
on how to raise nearly all the chicks latched. “ft 


gives complete plans, in detail, how to make everything 


Three-Pound Roasters, Ten Weeks Old 









necessary to run the business and at less than half 
to handle the poultry business in Pn 


Pullets laying at the 
#4 per pont ne pace of tro 

square for each bird. © green cut of any ' 
description is fed, and the food used is inexpensive as 
compared with food others are using. 

book, the *‘ Philo System ef Poultry K. 

full particulars ing these wondesfal 
discoveries, with simple, easy-to-understand directions 
that are right to the point, and 15 es of illustra- 
Sona the ng all branches of the work from start to 

sh. 

Don’t let the Chicks die in the shell. One of 
our secrets of success is to save all the chickens that 
are fully developed at hatching time, whether they can 
crack, the shell or not. It is a simple trick and believed 
to be the secret of the ancient tians and Chinese, 
which enabied them to sell the chicks at 10 cents a 


dozen. 
fhickes 18 cents a Our book 
tells how Maes Ay By t green pushed, bat little 
trouble and have a good supply any day in the year, 
ocr yon tt f age te ta 
large e: ie thout green as it is to a 
cow withput hay or fodder. 
‘Out 


Brooder saves 2 gents on Keck 
Chicken, No lamp required. No danger of chilling, 
over-heating or burning up the chickens as wit 
brooders using lamps or any kind of fire. They also 
keep all the lice off the chickens automatically or kill 
any that may be on when placed in the brooder. Our 
book gives full plans and t t to make and use 
them. One can be easily made in an hour at a cost of 


25 to cents. 

Send $1 direct to the publisher, and a copy of the 
latest revised edition of the book will be sent you by 
return mail. 





E. R. PHILO, Publisher, 538 Third Street, Elmira, N. Y. 

















Professor Clay’s thesis is revolutionary. .. . 
Every point the writer makes will ont be 
hotly contested, but there is no doubt that a 
part of his work will stand fire. 
¢ volume is to be welcomed as a refreshing 
disturber of the current stereotyped views of 
ancient history; one which wiil make every 
student think over the whole subject afresh. 
And in the field of what we would prefer to 
call historical rather than biblical apologetics 
this book will compel historians to recognize 
the originality of Israel instead of reducing it 
to a mere purveyor of borrowed notions—which 
would leave a historical mystery.— 7he New 
York Sun. 
A welcome sign of reaction against the mod- 
ern fashion of tracing back everything in the 








Price, $1.25, postpaid 


Tue SunDAY SCHOOL Times CoMPANY, 1031 Walnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. | 


“A Refreshing Disturber 
of the Current Views 
of Ancient History” 


—New York Sun. 


Amurtu, the Home of the Northern Semites 


By Albert T. 


Professor of Semitic Philology and Archacology in the University of 
Pennsylvania, recently appointed to the William M. Laffan Professor- 
ship of Assyriology and Babylonian Literature at Yale University 


_A Study Showing that the Religion and Culture of Israel 
are NOT of Babylonian Origin 


Clay, Ph.D. 


Bible to a Babylonish origin.—AHebrew Stand- 
ard, New York City. 

To all who are interested in biblical history 
we would recommend this volume, which marks 
the beginning of a new era in the discussion of 
the relations of the early empires of the East 
and their mutual influence.Records of the 
Past, Washington, D. C. 

Professor Clay has opened up a broad vista, . 
the ultimate limits of which are difficult to 
measure. The discussion will be of enormous 
interest to scholars and to biblical students 
and even if certain minor identifications shoul 
not be accepted, the brilliant work which he has 
just produced will mark ab era in biblical and 

abylonian research.—Z7he Public Ledger, 
Philadelphia. At ate! 
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This ts the Butcher of Spotiess Town, 


And so he brightens his trade you know, 
By polishing with SAPOLIO. 


There is no like cleanly 
surroundin: at is why the But- 
cher keeps is tools and every part of 
his sh op estehs and span. It’s as true 
of the home: shining cooking utensils 
and table furniture give a relish to the 
plainest meal, and a cake of 


SAPOLIO 


in plain sight guarantees that every 
thing about the kitchen will be clean 
as a new penny. 




















THE BEST WAY 
ie pi i me INQIV/QUAL 


oneal er ag 


“When Dinner PP taeosgys 


One Ought to Have a Good Appetite 


A good appetite is the best sauce, It 
goes a long way toward helping in the di- 
gestive process, and that is absolutely es- 
sential to health and strength. 

Many persons have found that Grape- 
Nuts food is not only nourishing but is a | 
great appetizer.’ Even children like the | 
taste of it and grow strong and rosy from 


its use. 


It is especially the food to make a weak 
stomach strong and create an appetite 
for dinner, 

‘*T am 57 years old,” writes a Tenn. 
grandmother, ‘and have had. a: weak | 
stomach from childhood. By great care 


as to my diet I enjoyed-a reasonable de- | 
| gree of health, but never found anything | 


to equal Grape-Nuts as a stand-by. 
‘When. I: havé’no appetite for break- 
up my strength, | 


: I take 4 teaspoonfuls of Grape-Nuts with | 
> good rich milk, and when dinner comes I 


am hungry. While if I go without any | 


, breakfast I never feel like eating dinner. 


: Grape-Nuts for breakfast seems to make 


a healthy appetite for. dinner. 
‘* My little 13-months-old grandson had | 
been.very. sick with stomach-trouble dur- | 


ing the’past summer, and finally we put 
Now. he is growing | 
When asked if he wants | 


him on Grape-Nuts. 
pony and wéll, 

is nurse or Grape-Nuts, he brightens up 
and points to the —— He was no 
trouble to wean at all—thanks to Grape- 


Nuts." Read the little book,.‘‘ The Road 
to Wellville,” in pkgs. ‘‘ There’s a Rea- | 
son.” 





|. Daily Readings for Preceding Week 
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_ Prayer-Meeti 


* Sunday, hice 6, 1910. 








|» Mow.—A Junior model Sam, 1-10). 
Pune. —Aa- Sel oottes model (Luke 2 2: 


; wana Young People’s énodel (Deut. 1 : 
ee model in character (Luke 4: 


Seayesdoeia in faith (Heb. 13 7-14). 
Sat.—A model in works (James 1 : 26, 27). 








(Lesson for FEB, 6)-- JANUARY 22, 1910 


An Exceptional Issue of 6% Bonds 





Se, ES, Coa 


Secured by a Thousand Farms — 











Here are brief facts about one curresit issue of Inrigatiée 


Bonds. They: will’ illustrate what ideal security lies back 
of such bonds when the issues are rightly selected. — 





the Bitter Root Valley ficiilen Co. 
owns one of the lar, 


projects in the wor The Com is 





Name some other model lives in the Bible. 
Teli of some modern model Christians. 
How may we become model Eadeavorers ? 


F THERE had ever been a man who was 
a model and you had gsue to him: and 
asked him if he was a model he would 
have said ‘*No,’’ and of course. being a 
model he could only have told the truth. 
But if he spoke the truth about himself, and 
said he was no’ model, how could he bea 
model? Exactly so, There are no models, 
and itis unwholesome to think that by doing 
this or that, or emulating this or that et 
we can become models, 


And yet there is One who in all things is a 
model for'us, That is his uniqueness, that 
alone of all who have ever lived he stands 
forth as the flawless one in’ whom ‘no fault 
is found, Sidney Lanier pictures him in this 
perfeotness in ‘*’The Crystal’? : 


‘* But Thee, but Thee, oO Sovereign Seer 
of Time, 
But ‘Thee, O poets’ Roet, Wisdom's ‘Tongue, 
_ But En O man's best Man; 0 }ove's Cast 


Bot lie jo pent Servant, Si, or 


Rige.mnae 3% ee 


_BMimen's Wontade, Ser ono 0 
“What #/ or yet, what mole, what flaw, what 


V/hat least defeot or shadow of defect, 

What rumor, tattled by an enetny, 

Of inference loose, what lack of grace 

Even in torture's grasp,. or sleep's, or 
death’ s,— 

Oh,’ what-amiss may | forgive in Thee, 





| Jesus, good Paragon, Thou Crystal 
Christ ?’’ 


| And the further wonder of Christ is that 
| his knowledge of his perfection and his plain 
| challenge to men to find defects in him, and 
| his call to men to follow him and to be like 
him are all consistent in our eyes with his 
modesty and self-abasement. We cannot be 
like him in his faultlessness. We can be 
| like him in his humility. 
In the supreme principle of his life Christ 
| is the example for us. ‘*Lo, I am come todo 
| thy will, OGod.’’ ‘*Tam come not to do 
mine own will, but the will of tim that sent 
ts me.” ‘I do always the things that are pleas- 
to him.’’ The controlling principle of 
his life is the thing of first importance. 
| It will determine other things. . If pleasure 
| or fame or wealth is our controlling princi- 
| ple, there will be one issue. If it is the will 
| of God, the issue will be far otherwise. 
What was the law of Christ’s tife must be the 
law of ours. 


The ways_of Christ wil! give us a life- 
| time’s fascinating study, All that we know 
| about him and thém is written in four small 

pamphlets which we call thé Gospels, but 
teare is more there than the world: has ex- 

; hausted in nearly two thousand years, and 
‘the study is not like some: ordinary study 
| which has no direct bearing on life. This 

study aims straight at our own living ways. 
| They do not accord with the ways of Christ. 

That means that there is work to be done. 
For what things we see in him are the things 
that we are to do. 

Benjamin Franklin invented: a.device for 
the improvement of his. character. Each 
week a new virtue was to be practised and 
worked in. _ .It-did not succeed, . We do not 
become like Christ- by- mechanical imitation. 
| The joy of his method with men consists in 


Ever read the above tetter? A fiew | the fact that. he himself comes inside the 


one appears from time to time. 
are ‘genuine, true; aed full of human | 
interest. 


They | 


Our model 
“Christ makes us what we 


heart and works out into the life. 
is par modeler. 


cannot make ourselves. 
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d of well known men w are 


wealthy, experienced and capable.. The ai 


land to be watered consists of about 40,000 
acres in the heart of our greatest fruit belt— 
in the famous apple region of the Pacific 
Northwest. 

A large sap of the valley _ been under 
irrigation many years, so the possibilities 
of the land have been demonstrated. Fruit 


land in the valley has lately sold as high as ‘ 


$1,000 per acre, 


The water rights are unassailable, and the 


total water supply is more than sufficient for 
all needs, For the irrigable land is distinctly 
limited by the mountainous bounds of the 
valley. : 


$2,500,000 Invested 


The Irrigation Company has invested in 
the project about $2,500,000, or about twice 
the total bond isstie. And the bonds are 
secured by a first mortgage:on all the prop- 
erty which the Irrigation Company owns. 

The bonds ‘are’ additionally. secured by 
first liens on the ‘lands .and the orchards 
watered. These liens are given by indi- 
vidal land owners ‘in payment for the land 
‘atid the water rights, . Forty per cent of the 

rice is paid “down, and the balance, secured 
ripe! an liens, -is:payable tae! eS instalments. 
nd ri are 





To secure each $1, 
deposited with a Trust Company as trustee 
$1,400 of these first liens on, farm land. 

The average price at which this land has 
been sold is about $200 per acre. The 
minimum price at present is $250 per acre. 
Yet the bond issue’ is limited to $30 per 
acre, or to less than one-sixth the average 
selling price of the land. 


Double Security 


Thus the bonds have double. security. 
The first is a mortgage on all the property 
which the Irrigation Company owns, and 





irrigated fruit land 


land is so great that the projects are very 
profitable, 

Part of these bonds mature each year 
from 1914 to 1919. One may have his 
choice of maturities. ' 


Ask for the Facts 


In the past 15- years we. have purchased 
7§ separate issues of Reclamation Bonds— 
Drainage and Irrigation. 


not a dollar of loss has resulted to any 
investor, 

Irrigation bonds have now become the 
most popular bonds that. we handle, No 
other large class of bonds offering equal 
security now pays six per cent, 

We have’ issued. a book on. Irrigation 
Bonds, based on, phy: this experience, wery 


investor, .s rt, lange, Pa to phe! ie. 
pereeel Repl te-day. 
this coupon so > yeh won 
— 





Sererosooos 


First National Bank Building, Chicago 


50 Congress St., 111 Broadway 
Boston , New York 
First National Bank Bidg.; San Francisco 
Please send your free book on Irrigation Bonds 
and list of other securities. 
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Name of my bank 











First National Bank Bidg., . EMaertke:z 50 Congress St., Boston 
Chicago (4 } at Broadway, New York 


First National Bank Building, San Francisco 

















By Rev. A. F, SCHAUFFLER : 


Out of the author’s own e: 
unday School. 
By Mrs. M. G. KENNEDY: 





Dr. SCHAUFFLER | 
ano Wirs. KENNEDY 


have written two intensely interesting and very practical experi- 
ence books that should be read by every Sunday School Worker 


SPARKS FROM THE SUPERINTENDENT'S ANVIL 


; intensely practical and helpful and. with sug- : 
Fase ning as to the adaptation of new and progressive principles in conducting the 


OUR BOYS AND GIRLS ; How to interest and Instruct Them in Bible Study 


Cloth Bound, 75c. 
“*T have written this little volume,’’ Mrs. Kennedy skys, ‘‘for the common need of 
the average teacher; that my friends may be saved some of the perplexity and 
worry through which I have had to plough step by step.'’ 


W. A. WILDE CO. 


Cloth Bound, 290 pages, $1.00 


120 Boylston St., Boston 
Western Office, Chicago 








All have been | 
secured by first liens on good farm land, and ' 

















